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LILLY FORESTER’S LAST BALL. 





BY FANNIE MORETON. 





“Here, Alice! fasten those pearls, and clasp 
this bracelet. Quick, it has struck nine. Now 
give me my bouquet. One kiss, dear mother, 
and good-bye. Do not sit up for me, as Alice 
will let me in, and you need rest.” 

Her fairy step is heard tripping down the 
stairs. The mother’s listening ear catches the 
sound of the closing door, and the carriage drives 
off, bearing her still dear, though erring child to 
scenes of revelry and mirth. And sinking on her 
knees, the mother’s voice goes up in tones of 
heartfelt earnestness to Him who ever listens to 
the prayer of the broken-hearted. 

‘¢Watch over her when I am gone,” she said, 
‘‘may she not wander in forbidden paths, but 
prepare to meet me above. Oh, my daughter, 
my daughter, may God forgive you even as I do.” 

‘‘Why, mamma, Lilly Forester is quite the 
belle to-night. Only see what a bevy of admirers 
have already collected around her. And with 
what queenly grace she receives the homage so 
freely offered at her shrine. But is it not strange, 
mamma, that Lillias is here to-night without a 
chaperone? For you know this is her first ap- 
pearance in company since her father’s death.” 

‘“‘Strange, Clara,” said the proud, aristocratic 
woman thus addressed, ‘“‘why it is more than 
strange. How Mrs. Forester can permit her 
daughter to go into society alone, as she does, is 
a problem I cannot solve. But,” and a smile of 
contempt swept over her still handsome features, 
‘if I mistake not she will have cause to regret 
it ere long.” 

‘““Why, mamma, what do you mean?” 

‘¢Anna! where are your eyes, that you do not 
see who is even now pouring those honied words 
of flattery into her, I fear, too willing ear?” 

«Will Miss Anna do me the honor to dance 
the next quadrille with me?” said a gentle- 
man, at that moment, coming up to where Anna 
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Wilmington and her mother were standing, and 
consequently breaking off the conversation. 

Anna bowed, accepted the gentleman’s hand, 
and was soon lost to sight in the mazes of the 
dance. 

Yes! reader, Lilly Forester was guilty, guilty 
of leaving her weary, heart-sick mother at home, 
to come to such a scene as this: but guiltless of 
aught that would call forth the censures of the 
cold worldling who had pronounced against her. 
Bewildering was the sight—that ball-room. The 
soft light of the chandeliers reflected upon the 
fairy forms that mingled in the dance; the music 
playing in the intervals: all, all there was to in- 
toxicate the sense. But many a pang of remorse 
shot across Lilly’s bosom that evening, as she 
thought of her dear, suffering parent at home. 
And many a time did she wish herself once more 
there, encircled in that mother’s arms: and when, 
at twelve o’clock, the carriage was announced, 
a joyful exclamation escaped her lips as she 
hastened to the dressing-room, and was soon at 
the door of her home. 

‘“‘Why, Alice,” she exclaimed, as the maid 
answered the summons, ‘“‘how long you were. 
Has mamma——” But the face of the servant 
alarming her, she cried, ‘‘is anything the matter 
with mamma, Alice?” And rushing forward, 
she was at her mother’s chamber door ere the 
affrighted domestic had time to interpose. 

But who shall describe that scene? That pale, 
dead face; and the too late repentant, erring 
child. 

“Oh, mother!” she bitterly exclaimed, as she 
knelt beside her, ‘“‘speak one word, only one 
little word, to say that you forgive me, mother.” 
But the unfettered spirit had winged its flight; 
and had gone to its home above where is no more 
sorrow, nor agony, nor death. 

It was a deep lesson which Lilly Forester 











858 SONG.—“I WILL GIVE THEE REST.” 





learned that night; bitter in its acquirement, ; she hears the young and thoughtless speak in 
yet lasting in its benefits; and though Lilly is } joyous accents of an anticipated ball, she shud- 
now the wife of a Senator, and has mingled } ders lest some erring one will return to find an 
much in the world, yet the impressions-of that } earthly parent bereft of life.. For she thinks of 
night have never left her. And even now, when } her own Last Batt. 





BY LUCINDA ELLIOTT. 


“On, would I could forget”—we hear “T have learn’d that traitor-spirits wear 
Those mournful words float by, The guise of holy truth; 
In low and thrilling murmurs, and To a worthless shrine have offered up 
With many a heavy sigh: The fervent love of youth!” 
“ ; ; 
The bright and glorious past—oh, could “Qh, would I could forget!”—and the 
7 meen Sr Ore Warrior-hero sighs, 
Less weary and less sorrowful : ? 
” While the shouts of triumph echo through 
Would seem our troubled way. The blue rejoicing skies. 
“Oh, would I could forget!”—the poet “Oh, for the tranquil happiness which 
Murmurs in his song; Shone around my life, 
Too sadly do the first sweet dreams Ere I heard the ringing trumpet 
Of life around me throng: Sound, or led the battle strife!” 
I'd give my radiant laurel-wreath, 2 E 
I'd give my bright renown, = the young on eta 
For the free and buoyant heart I bore— The “* o.. ae se cm ait 
s. k ” owly is Vv > 
Ere their costly price was known The rich amid his gold— 


“Oh, would I could forget!”—sighs forth ; How many a cheek has paled with grief, 
The maiden young and fair; How many a lash been wet, 

While the rich, red lip is fading, While the heart-sick murmur floated by— 
And the white brow dimmed with care: 3 “Oh, would I could forget!” 








“I WILL GIVE THEE REST.” 


BY SERENA L.. GRAVES. 


How sweet the words which Jesus spake, Was ever love like this displayed, 
How soothing and how kind! { So wondrous in its might? 

Like drops of rain on thirsty ground Could mortal heart thus throb for us, 
They fall upon the mind; Poor sinners, lost in night? 

What bliss untold the promise brings } No! God alone, with boundless power, 
To weary souls oppressed— Can thus supremely bless 

Yes, go to Him, desponding one, The humble soul which asks of Him 
And He “will give thee rest.” That He “will give it rest.” 


Oh, blessed thought! oh, glorious hope! ¢ Father of mercies, hear our prayer! 
To look beyond this earth, 3 Oh, turn us not away, 

And feel that in a Saviour’s love, For we are feeble worms of dust, 
Eternal joys have birth; Obedient to thy sway; 

To know that we may safe repose , Help us, when faint and worn with grief, 
Upon his faithful breast, And all within depressed, 

And there securely lie fer aye, ; To feel that thou art just and kind— 
For He “ will give us rest.” g That Thou “wilt give us rest!” 





NANNIE AND I. 


BY FRANK LEB. 


Hercu-Ho! There was evidently something the 
matter! 

Nannie sat at the top of the terraced steps 
which led from our rambling old country house 
into the garden, intently employed in the interest- 
ing task of analyzing a withered flower, and I 
sat at the bottom, making sad havoc among my 
mother’s pet rose-trees, with the lash of my 
riding-whip. 

The maiden did not raise her eyes, though she 
occasionally cast a side-long glance from under 
her long lashes and labyrinth of curls, and her 
lips pouted so kissably, like wild strawberries 
longing to be tasted, while the red stole into her 
cheeks as if seeking to rival their color. The 


youth at her feet, a slight—Lord bless me! I had 
quite forgotten I was writing about myself! Just 
fill up the blank to suit your own taste, my 
pretty lady, and in your own imaginative vein, 


which, you know, does not suit me. 

Yes, even a blind man could have told there 
was something the matter—provided he could 
have seen Nannie’s mouth—and as you are a 
particular friend, I don’t mind confiding the 
secret to you. 

There had been a gay party gathered that day 
within those walls, for my mother—good soul!— 
had a fancy for gathering a houseful of young 
people round her during the warm months, and 
since early morning the grounds had rung to the 
sounds of merry laughter and joyous voices. 
But they were all gone now, leaving Nannie and 
I alone—what we usually desired. 

Nannie was my summer cousin—that is, the 
step-daughter of a distant relative of my father’s 
—a very pleasant relationship indeed! One could 
steal kisses and breathe tender words, ramble on 
the river bank, gollop the horses over the hills, 
and nobody to shake their wise heads or utter 
invidious remarks. Ah, there’s nothing so charm- 
ing as to have a summer cousin—try it on my 
recommendation, and see if you don’t have respect 
for my judgment ever after! 

Among our guests that day was a beautiful 
Southerner on a visit to some friends whose 
country-seat was near ours, and as she was & 
stranger, it be i bent on me to do the 
honors of ‘“‘our poor mansion” with what grace 
I might—you’ll know how much that is when 








you make me a visit—I here give you a general 
invitation, and ask you to bring your sisters 
‘into the bargain.” 

Heavens! what a lovely girl Genevieve Carrol 
was! Proud, impetuous, eyes bright as the stars 
that shone above her fair home, and a passionate 
nature, fervid as the sun which ripened the tropi- 
cal fruits of her father’s domain. An accom- 
plished flirt was she withal, and I, not being 
averse to such a thing when a lady’s eyes say— 
“I dare you”—it came to pass that before long 
we two were as deep in a flirtation as Airel 
wished to bury the wandering seamen—how many 
fathoms was it? I can’t tell, for I have a horror 
of arithmetical questions, they remind me of my 
cane and Cain days! 

Nannie had been very gay too, lavishing her 
most fascinating smiles on a young lieutenant 
with a moustache like a Circassian’s eyebrow. I 
know I turned more than once from my charming 
companion to watch that engaged couple, but 
Nannie couldn’t see me, not she! and when that 
military pullet began to twang a guitar—‘“‘ Dark 
eyed one, dark-eyed one, I languish for thee” — 
I moved impatiently away, feeling an unaccount- 
able aversion to the moustached youth—I always 
did hate a man that played the guitar! 

In spite of my gaiety, I think I have beer 
happier than I was during that bright June day, 
and it was with a feeling of relief that I bounded 
up the avenue on my return from seeing Miss 
Carrol to the gate, and I believe I lost her sun- 
beam of a parting smile’ before I reached the 
terrace where Nannie sat. It was a long time 
before she condescended to notice me in the least, 
or pay the slightest attention to my numerous 
questions ‘‘of what ailed her?” But when she 
had finished dissecting that unfortunate rosebud, 
she said coolly in answer to my repeated inter- 
rogatories, 

‘«¢It was compassion for you that caused me to 
be silent! The flow of your conversation has 
continued in such an unceasing stream all day 
that I supposed you must be tired.” 

*¢Am I ever too tired to talk with you?” 

‘*La, coz, what a lack-a-daisical look!’ said 
she, teasingly; ‘‘you are the very picture of a 
despairing swain.” 

I was vexed! I am not a vain person—at least 
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360 NANNIE 


it is my privilege to believe so—and I trust my 
temper is no hastier than other people’s, but 
Nannie’s raillery I never could stand. 

She began to hum— 


“Dark-eyed one, dark-eyed one, I languish for thee!” 


“For heaven’s sake don’t bore me with that 
again,” said I, peevishly; ‘‘that goose of a 
lieutenant sung it until I’m dead sick!” 

‘‘ Ah, ha, sets the wind in that quarter?” re- 
turned she, jeeringly. ‘But don’t call him a 
goose, cousin, he’s a duck, a perfect duck!” 

‘Rather a lame duck,” was my response. 

“I vow your very eyes are turning green,” 
said the inexorable Nannie, and she picked up 
the guitar which lay on the step beside her, and 
sang in her sweetest voice another sentimental 
ditty she had learned from the lieutenant— 


“When stars are in the Summer sky, 
Then most I pine for thee; ’ 
Bend on me then those tender eyes, 
As stars look on the sea.” 


I pulled my cap violently down over my eyes, 
whistled my dog that lay sleeping on the lawn, 
then kicked him for coming, and strode away, 
Nannie’s laughter ringing mockingly in my ear 
mingled with fragments of ‘I can but know 
thee as my star,” &c. 

I did not enter Miss Nannie’s presence again 
that night, and before morning came had fully 
decided on the line of conduct I should pursue. 
I was no match for the mischievous damsel during 
the first moments of pique, but when time had 
been given me to grow a little cooler, I was fully 
her equal! 

She poured me a dish of coffee with her own 
fair hands at breakfast next day, passing it with 
a winning smile, so I knew she had repented, 
and was eager to atone for her conduct—but I 
had not! 

It had always been our habit to ride early in 
the morning, but I made no move toward order- 
ing the horses, and with a look of reproach 
which might have moved a stone, Nannie sat 
down to an Italian lesson. 

*¢Come here, coz,” she called from the hall, 
as I sat in the breakfast-room over the morning 
paper, ‘‘and help me, for I can’t understand this 
stupid Metastasio at all.” 

We had been accustomed to pore together over 
those charmed pages—the volume resting on the 
broad window-seat—my arm thrown lightly round 
Nannie’s waist—one hand prisoning hers, while 
with every movement of her graceful head a 
shower of bright ringlets swept my cheek, and 
sent a strange thrill through my frame—ah, 
believe me, I knew how to study Metastasio! 
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But on that particular morning I was in no mood 
to relish his honied measures, and far from being 
of the ‘‘beate gente,” could better have sym- 
pathized with Dante and the souls 


“ Che son contentt 
Nel fuoco !” 


“I must beg you to excuse me,” replied I, 
without taking the cigar from my mouth, “I am 
very busy, and consider old Metastasio a mere 
twaddler.” 

Nothing daunted by her defeat, Nannie assailed 
me in another quarter. 

“T have almost forgotten that ‘‘ Polacca” you 
taught me the other day, do show me again— 
I’m sadly stupid!” 

I didn’t contradict her assertion, and she came 
and leaned over my chair courageously, while 
the cigar smoke encircled her head like a mist- 
wreath. 

“So have I forgotten it,” was my answer, 
‘“‘but I’ve learned something new—the words are 
great favorites with you.” 

She slid her pretty arm with its short muslin 
sleeve through mine and drew me into the music- 
room, her face bent toward me just as if she 
wouldn’t be very angry should I try to kiss her. 
But I had by no means relented, and seating 
myself at the piano, began a simple prelude, then 
suddenly burst out with— 


“When stars are in the quiet sky.” 


*¢ That horrid thing!” exclaimed Nannie, before 
I had finished the first verse; ‘don’t sing it— 
it’s positively sickening.” 

“T thought you liked it,” replied I, innocently, 
“I learned it on purpose to please you,” and I 
sang it through. 

“It sounds better than when that goose of a 
lieutenant sang it,” whispered she. 

* ¢Duck,’ Nannie, ‘a perfect duck!’” 

And Nannie laid her head confidingly on my 
shoulder, while the long curls kissed my cheek, 
longing to have me say I forgave her—but I 
didn’t; I quietly retreated from her caress, and 
crossed the room to the bell-pull. 

‘Tell James to bring my horse,” I said to the 
servant who obeyed my summons. 

“Oh, you dear creature!” exclaimed Nannie, 
fairly clapping her hands with delight. She 
thought I meant it as a sign of reconciliation— 
deluded Nannie, she was never more mistaken in 
her life! ‘‘I have wanted a ride all the morning, 
but thought you were cross, and so did not men- 
tion it.” 

“Cross, Nan, why should I be?” 

“Oh, because—because—you know!” and there 
she broke down. 
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“No I don’t.” 

“That I acted silly about that dunce of a 
lieutenant, but I only wished to punish you for 
deserting me all day for Miss Carrol,” and Nan- 
nie was close to me again, my arm about her 
waist. 

‘Was that all?” I asked. 

“All, you unbelieving thing! Wasn’t I fool- 
ish?” and she put up her lips to be kissed. 

*¢Rather foolish, Nannie!” and as she bounded 
through the hall up stairs, I added mentally, 
‘in more ways than one.” Her confession only 
made me the more desirous to humble her—you 
needn’t be shocked, I never laid claims to per- 
fection, and the native Adam is pretty strong 
within. 

In a few moments down came Nannie in her 
cap and riding-skirt, looking prettier than a 
wood-nymph, and joined me as I stood in the 
outer door watching the groom bring up my 
mare. 

‘‘Why, the stupid fellow has only brought one 
horse,” said Nan, ‘‘what does that mean?” 

I turned toward her with a look of innocent 
wonder. ‘Did you think of riding this morning? 
I heard you say it was a fine day for a gallop, 
but thought you expected the lieutenant. Good 
morning—lI’m going to call on Miss Carrol—shall 
I present vos complements? Sorry you wouldn’t 
ride with me—don’t wait luncheon. Gene—Miss 
Carrol, I mean, was anxious to visit Prospect 
Rock—I shall accompany her! Au revoir, pray 
keep me in remembrance till we meet again.” 

Nannie did not stir while I rattled off that 
heartless tirade, nor utter a word after I had 
finished and mounted my horse, waving her a 
kiss. She looked at me a moment in perfect 
silence, then gathering up her riding-skirt swept 
into the house, and I rode away. Before I was 
down the avenue my heart relented, but pride 
would not allow me to return, so I rode over to 
Rose Heath and spent the morning with the fair 
Southerner—but I believe she thought the pre- 
ceding day’s dissipation had made me dull! I 
did not return home until almost dinner time, 
and before I was dressed the family were seated 
at table. Nannie did not look up as I entered, 
but I took pains to elevate my voice so that she 
might have the full benefit of the speech, when 
in answer to some inquiry of my mother’s I said, 
“IT have had a delightful day! Do you know, 
petite maman, I am almost tempted to.spend next 
winter South?” 

I glanced at Nannie, her beautiful lips quivered 
slightly, but she betrayed no other sign of emo- 
tion, and went on with her dish of. strawberries. 
She left the room immediately after on some 





slight pretext, and I did not see her again that 
night—her maid said she had a severe headache 
and did not wish to be disturbed. 

I do not know what evil spirit took possession 
of me, but I determined to spare her no pain, but 
punish her to the full extent of my power. The 
Rose Heath party were going to leave the valley 
in a few days to make a tour of the watering- 
places and lakes, and thence south to spend the 
winter with Miss Carrol in New Orleans, and I 
announced to my mother my determination to 
accompany them. 

“But Nannie and I can’t be ready to start 
when they do!” she said, supposing they were 
to go with me. 

“I beg pardon! Did you think of going, 
ma’am? I thought you detested travelling.” 

‘*But on Nannie’s aecount, for you know she 
is to stay with us a year.” 

*‘Don’t be uneasy for her! 
she has other plans.” 

Dear, quiet mamma was easily satisfied, and 
went away to give orders for preparatory 
arrangements concerning my sudden departure. 

Nannie went to spend the next day with a 
friend, and I did not see her before she left— 
the day after I was to start. When she returned 
in the evening, the lieutenant accompanied her, 
and she greeted me with a careless kindness 
very different from her usual manner. 

My mother spoke of my intended journey. 

‘Did you know he was going, Nannie!” 

‘<No, ma’am,” replied she, gaily, without turn- 
ing from the lieutenant, whose head was evi- 
dently turned. ‘I doubt whether he could tear 
himself from our ‘goodlie companie.’” 

““You have great confidence in your powers of 
attraction,” replied I, coldly, ‘I trust you may 
always be as fortunate.” 

Nannie did not think I would go—she sup- 
posed I was only desirous of trying my power 
over her, and would at the last moment relent, 
although I ‘think she would, have opposed my 
departure had it not been for the wound I had 
given her pride. 

Nannie had several callers when I was ready 
to start in the morning, and she only turned 
from them to say, 

‘‘And you are really going? I don’t believe 
it yet.” 

Had it not been for that remark I think I 
should have relented—it altered the whole of 
my destiny! 

I went away from that quiet haunt, but I have 
sometimes thought that I left my heart behind. 
I went out into the gay world—there were many 
to flatter, many to praise, but I found very 
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few to love. . I made the anticipated tour with 
my acquaintances—flirted with Miss Carrol— 
weighed her charms in a diamond scale with a 
certain fair head 1 knew of—and up flew the 
heiress’ end. I grew tired of the dissipation 
and frivolity of a Frenchified Southern city—I 
grew weary of myself,.and my old longing for 
change beset me. 

I never wrote to Nannie—a mistaken feeling 
of pride withheld me! I alluded to her but once 
in my letters. My mother wrote that she was 
with them in New York, very gay and a great 
belle. My soul was filled with bitterness when 
I read those lines, and I answered them harshly, 
well aware they would meet her eye for whom 
they were intended, for Nannie was always letter 
reader to mamma. 

“Gay and a belle you say Nannie is? My 
pretty summer cousin must be enjoying her 
season of freedom! Let her take advantage of 
her fresh sounding ring which attracts so much 
attention to secure a ring of another kind—she 
is meant for a holiday existence. I would advise 
her to marry old Durham Potts, the ex-tallow 
chandler, who counts moments by gold pieces— 
he would idolize her, and probably soon melt 
himself out of the world, and drop into his coffin 
as he used to pour his grease into a candle 
mould. Widow’s weeds are bewitching things, 
particularly when there is not a widow’s heart 
under them.” 

Miss Carrol and I parted soon after. We did 
not quarrel, but I think we were mutually weary 
of the light chains woven on a summer day. I 
left her to console herself with a new lover, while 
I made a tour through Mexico and California. 

How I longed to hear from Nannie, but would 
not write! My wayward heart had counted up 
its jewels and found her image its most precious 
treasure. I learned to know that I loved her— 
not idly—not with the passing adoration I had 
felt for others—but with that love which makes 
or mars a life not for time only, but eternity. 
Daring my wanderings through the joyous South 
and the romance-land of Mexico, amid the ex- 
citement of change, new friends, a wild, reckless 
existence, I ever found my thoughts returning to 
that summer haunt on the Susquehanna, and the 
beautifal summer cousin I had left behind. I 
grew more restless ever—I fretted like a caged 
bird—and was in the mood:when I should have 
grown tired of heaven in a week, and plunged 
into hell to vary the monotony. Reader, do you 
ever have such moods? if so I pity you, for they 
come of a partial insanity worse than entire mad- 
ness. During such moments have I heedlessly 
crushed the brightest flowers in my pathway— 





blotted out the sunlight from my own sky—alie- 
nated the affections of those who loved—and 
made myself that which I am. 

But heaven preserve us, I am growing senti- 
mental, and that is all out of date! Authors 
now-a-days are like comic actors—paid for being 
amusing—and what right have they to throw off 
the fool’s cap and bells? 

The next June found me at home in dear 
Wyoming. I arrived a year from the day 1 
started on my mad journey, according to my 
plan. I think I was more nearly happy when I 
found myself at the railway station a few miles 
from ———, than ever before. Utterly petrified 
must this bosom become ere it refuse to quicken 
its pulsations at the remembrance of that valley 
haunt I shall behold never again. 

It was evening when my carriage passed 
through the iron gates of our domain, and rolled 
swiftly up the broad avenue. I sprang hur- 
riedly out when it reached the entrance, and 
stole into the house intending to surprise them, 
but my mother was absent. I was not expected, 
the housekeeper said. 

“Is Miss Nannie here?” 

“Miss Nannie? Oh—yes!” I waited to hear 
no more, though she was about to speak, but 
bounded out of the side door into the garden. 
By & fountain that cast up its glittering waters 
with a murmuring sound I saw the waving of 
woman’s garments—from that distance I recog- 
nized Nannie. 

I sprang toward her, and before she could 
move clasped her in my arms. I thought she 
was going to faint she grew so pale, but my mad 
kisses brought back her color. She pushed me 
gently away with a few broken expressions of 
surprise. I knelt at her feet, and there in the 
June moonlight told her all—my love—my jeal- 
ousy-—my remorse. 

She did not interrupt me—did not stir—her 
hand lay in mine pulseless as a fragment of 
marble, though I marked the hue of her cheek 
alter. When I paused, she drew her hand away, 
and rose slowly from her seat. 

“Il vent trop tard—you remember the rest, 
beau cousin,” she said, while I listened breath- 
lessly. ‘I am much obliged for your good 
opinion, but my summer friend, I have acted 
on your very kind suggestion,” and she looked 
steadily at me, ‘‘I was married to ‘old Durham 
Potts’ a fortnight since.” 

She gathered her shawl about her, playfully 
flung her flowers on my forehead and went away. 
As I lay powerless among the dew-soaked blos- 
soms I heard her merry laugh, and rough tones 
in response, which I recognized only too well as 
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those of the ex-tallow chandler—may I be spotted 
if it wasn’t old Potts! 





Reader, I have written in a lightsome strain, 
but there has been a jar along my spirit’s chords 
all the while Nannie has been Mrs. Durham Potts 
—no matter how long, I keep no count of time! 
I have never seen her since that night; and as 
the carriage which conveyed me there took me 





immediately away, the old housekeeper was con- 
vinced she had seen a ghost, for Nannie kept her 
own counsel, and no one else saw me. What do 
you think her silence portends ?—does the candle 
moulder hold those wild pulses in a leash ?—does 
that proud heart nestle quietly in his keeping? 

I leave my native land to-morrow for years— 
when the Arctic sails give a sigh to my memory! 
Farewell. 





THE SONG OF A CAPTIVE. 





FROM THE SPANISH OF ZORILLA. 





In grated cell the captive sings, 
Alone and sad, his pensive strain ; 
While like discordant music rings 
In harsh response, his clashing chain. 
Wind, that in freedom dost rejoice, 
Give freedom to the captive’s voice! 


My cheated hopes are fading fast— 
I feel my days, my hours depart; 
My spirit’s strength succumb at last, 
And ice is gathering round my heart. 
Ah! from my cruel solitude 
My sighs can reach no friendly ear; 
Tis but the wind, a list’ner rude, 
The story of my grief can hear. 
Wind, that in freedom dost rejoice, 
Give freedom to the captive’s voice! 


My lov’d one! could my song but fly 
To thee, upon the breezes borne, 
I should not thus be left to die, 
Like one deserted and forlorn. 
But thou art far, oh, far away! 
Happy—unconscious of my pain; 
And I must sing my mournful lay 


To the wild music of my chain. 
Wind, that in freedom dost rejoice, 
Give freedom to the captive’s voice! 


How often in the mirror clear, 
Held up to Love by Fancy’s hand, 
I fondly see—delusion dear!— 
Thy graceful form before me stand. 
I speak to thee—no voice replies; 
I strive to clasp thee—like a beam 
Of light obscured, the vision flies— 
Ah! then I feel ’twas but a dream. 
Wind, that in freedom dost rejoice, 
Give freedom to the captive’s voice! 


My own dear love! the life and light 
Of this sad heart and tearful eyes— 
Gay be thy smiles, thy hopes be bright, 
And gladsome be thy melodies, 
While I, immur’d in gloomy cell, 
Weep for the charms I may not see; 
My only solace is to tell 
The walls how dear thou art to me, 
Wind, that in freedom dost rejoice, 
Give freedom to the captive’s voice! 





SONG OF JUNE. 





BY O. PORTER. 





Wao cometh nigh? 
He of the gorgeous glowing sky, 
Spreading his evening canopy 
With light and life for each waking hour, 
With sweet, wild notes for the midnight bower; 
Yet sometimes sending a day or a night 
That falls like a cloud on the prospect bright; 
Touches of sadness—a cold, damp reason 
Wakening « doubt of the smiling season; 
But soon o’ercome by a rush of mirth 
Shaking the laughing sides of earth— 
Itis June! It is June!—bright June! 





What bringeth he? 

Ask of the rich, full-clothed tree— 
Ask of the bird, and ask of the bee. 
The cup is full, and the banquet spread; 
Purple and golden gleam overhead. 
Up with the lark doth the mower go— 
While the early mist waves to and fro, 
And the glistening nets of the gossamer twine 
Round the straggling stems of eglantine; 
And he feels, like a bird, for a moment free, 
As he listens to Nature’s revelry— 

Itis June! It is June!—sweet June! 





LITTLE 





THINGS. 





BY MISS ALICB GRAY. 





Tue coral insect that forms the banan-waving, 
fire-nursing islands of the Pacific is a little thing. 
So is the worm that lurking within the timbers 
of a mighty ship, eats out the heart of it, and 
sends it from its native element. World-extend- 
ing, all-pervading is the empire of little things. 
Let us see “show great a matter a little fire 
kindleth” in New York. 

‘“*Ma,” said Miss Amelia Thorne, ‘“‘we must 
give a party. We have had so many invitations 
this winter that really it looks shabby not to re- 
turn some of them.” 

The young lady was lounging over a late break- 
fast, while her mother, who had finished an hour 
before, was running over the grocer’s bill. Look- 
ing up from that, she answered, ‘Well, my dear, 
I suppose we ought. But you must ask your 
father about it. Butter—two-and-sixpence a 
pound.” 

“T hate to go topa. He always'talks about 
my breaking him. If he’s going to give me the 
money at all, he might do it without lecturing 
me. It’s really very disagreeable.” 

‘*Eggs—three for a shilling. Terrible.” 

‘*Which, ma? the eggs or the lecturing?” 

“The eggs, Amelia dear—they only give three 
for a shilling.” 

“Oh! do, ma, let the eggs go. I don’t care 
how much they cost. I’m talking to you about 
giving a party.” 

“T told you, Amelia, you must ask your 
father’s consent. He was very cross about pay- 
ing for my last new carriage—that little beauty, 
you know. And your milliners’ bills, Amelia, 
you really must bring them down.” 

‘“‘Ah, well, never mind now. We must give 
party, and when we are doing the thing, may as 
well do it properly. I'll tease pa to-night.” 

In blessed unconsciousness of what was in store 
for him, Mr. Thorne, endeavoring if possible to 
divest his shoulders of the counting-house stoop, 
ascended the steps of his splendid house within 
fashionable distance of Union Square. Miss 
Amelia’s face, as she ran into the parlor to 
receive him, wore a sweet smile, such as she 
seldom called up except for her beaux. Soft as 
the little hand she laid upon his shoulder was 
the voice in which she asked him if he was tired, 
and if she could get him anything. After dinner 


she brought him all the newspapers, and drew 
down the French water-slide chandelier so as to 
suit him exactly; and then placing herself at his 
side, asked him if he would grant her a request. 
Mr. Thorne raised the jeweled hand of his pretty 
daughter to his lips, but warned by past expe- 
rience, said he must hear it first. As he listened, 
he drew his brows, and fidgetted in his chair. 

‘And how much do you suppose this party 
will cost?” said he. 

‘I’m sure, I can’t tell for certain.” 

*¢More than I can afford, that’s certain.” 

“Oh, but, pa, ma wishes it too.” 

“T see, I see. I believe you and your mother 
think I’m made of money. Do you suppose I 
drudge all day in my counting-room just to have 
you dash round up-town here, tricked out in 
every new French folly, the envy of Fifth Avenue; 
or to throw away thousands of dollars in pro- 
viding music and flowers and waiters and an 
elegant supper, forsooth, for a parcel of silly 
popinjeys who don’t care a snap for you nor you 
for them, and who havn’t sense enough to make 
a cent of money for themselves!” 

“Ah, now, dear papa——” 

“Oh! well, well. You must have it, I suppose. 
Take your own way. Be as moderate as you 
can, though.” 

The next day, after Mrs. Thorne had returned 
from the meeting of a charitable society of which 
she was First Directress—Mrs. Thorne prided 
herself upon her talent for managing—Miss 
Amelia came to her with a paper and pencil to 
make out the list for the party, and truly their 
acquaintance would have been wiser if they had 
heard their remarks upon them. The Seymours, 
though they scarcely knew them, were to be in- 
vited because they gave very handsome parties 
themselves. The Talcotts names were crossed 
out because “‘nobody knew them and they looked 
so dowdy.’ ‘I won’t have the Stones,” said 
Amelia, ‘‘because one will be sure to have on 
her everlasting blue dress; and old Mrs. Dean, 

no one wants her—her eyes are all over—ehe 
watches one so.” 

The names of a great many young ladies were 
put down merely because they had handsome 
and agreeable brothers, and a number rejected 





because they never gave parties themselves. 
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“Will you invite the Owens, ma?” asked Miss 
Amelia. 

“No, I will not invite the Owens. I don’t 
want anything to do with them. Mrs. Owen is 
always trying to fasten her acquaintance on me, 
and I never will give her any encouragement.” 

“But they have been very polite, ma. You 
know when James was sick they sent round 
jellies and creams so often, and one of the girls 
showed me all about that toilet-cover I em- 
broidered.” 

“T can’t help it, Amelia. They don’t know 
any one who will be here. I will not invite 
them.” 

Mr. Thorne had told Amelia to be moderate, 
and her mother said she shouldn’t have a new 
dress for the occasion, so she contented herself 
by going down to Stewart’s to get Brussel lace 
at ten dollars a yard to flounce her pink silk. 
Pink and black were such a pretty contrast, she 
said, and she always loved three flounces of foot- 
deep lace. 

“Bill, are your sisters going to the Thorne’s 
party?” said a young man to William Owen. 

“Don’t know. I havn’t heard them say any- 
thing about it.” 

“Going to be a grand smash there. Some- 
thing quite recherchee, as the ladies say.” 

When William Owen went home at night, almost 
his first words were, ‘‘mother, have you and the 
girls received invitations to Mrs. Thorne’s party ?” 

“No; is she going to give one?” 

“Yes; on Thursday night. A very large one.” 

“<Tt’s very rude of Mrs. Thorne not to ask us,” 
said Charlotte Owen, laying down her crochet- 
needle. 

‘Just like some of Amelia’s airs,” said Fanny. 

“I’ve been so polite to them that I wonder they 
can do such a thing,” said Mrs. Owen. ‘But 
that’s all the thanks one ever gets.” 

It is vain to attempt to describe a New York 
party within the limits of Japonicadom. Mou- 
stached German barons and French counts were 
there—some Hungarian adventurer trying to 
throw into his manner some air of Kossuth—a 
sparing mixture of literary celebrities, not more 
than one or two, mustn’t risk spoiling the stylish 
air of the party—ladies who carried on their 
persons far more than their husbands were really 
worth, if their accounts weré settled and debts 
paid—an array of lovely girls such as only New 
York can boast—flippant youths who aspire to 
marry the fortunes that old men grasped so 
tightly—soul-ravishing music—costly flowers— 
lights g y—all were grouped 
together. And two or three mornings after, the 
bills for the inanimate desirabilities were pre- 
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sented to Mr. Thorne just before he went to his 
store. Stop! for the last year we never hear of 
people going to their ‘‘store”—they go to their 
“‘place of business.” 

About a week after the party, before the Owens 
had ceased to curl their lips at the mention of 
Mrs. Thorne’s name, Mr. Carter, in whose store 
William Owen was confidential clerk, went up to 
the desk where the young man was writing, and 
showed him a note of Mr. Thorne’s for a large 
amount. Owen thought of Mrs. Thorne’s gratui- 
tous affront to his family. I really don’t know 
about that,” said he. 

Mr. Carter was a quiet, easy man, who knew 
very little about business, and left everything to 
his head clerk. Surprised at this, he answered, 
“You don’t think it doubtful! It’s Mr. Thorne— 
Daniel Thorne.” 

“T wouldn’t say doubtful, exactly. But I think 
I wouldn’t have it.” 

“Oh, well, it’s all the same to me. 
French I won’t take it.” 

**What?” said the man, when Mr. Carter de- 
clined Mr. Thorne’s note. ‘It’s Mr. Thorne, in 
South street. This is as good as gold.” 

“‘Maybe so, but I’d rather not have it.” 

Mr. French went away filled with astonishment 
at Mr. Carter’s folly, but after a while began to 
think that if that merchant didn’t like the note, 
perhaps he had better get rid of it himself. 

“Why,” said one of the men to whom he 
offered it at a discount, ‘what do you want to 
dispose of this for? Mr. Thorne does a very 
large business.” 

‘‘Perhaps it is too large,” said Mr. French. 

In the course of the day whispers about Mr. 
Thorne’s stability had circulated among many of 
the merchants. 

“Pll be careful how I trust him,” said one, ‘‘a 
note of his was refused this morning.’’ 

“Indeed. We'd better take care then. 
afraid he’s going too fast.” 

So it went on, till in a few days Mrs. Thorne 
found that an unusual caution was exercised 
toward him. His credit, formerly unlimited, 
seemed strangely narrowed down. His affairs, 
so far as he knew, were as prosperous as ever, 
but his business being extended and full of risk, 
without credit it was impossible to carry it on. 
He promptly met all demands upon him, and by 
continuing all things the same as ever, and pre- 
serving an unruffied countenance, tried to rein- 
state himself in his former position. But the 
deficiency of his credit embarrassed his opera- 
tions; and then, his mind anxious and harassed, 
he made two or three rash and unfortunate 
ventures, which lessened his credit still more. 
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SONG OF THE MORNING. 





The stone which a child’s hand has started from 
the brow of the hill gathers force by its own 
descent. In a few weeks he found it very hard 
to keep the care-wrinkles off his forehead, and 
meet his fellow merchants with the same assured 
glance. If he had had anything real or tangible 
to combat, he would have known how to meet it. 
But he could not understand the vague rumors 
about him—rumors that had so lately been false- 
hoods, but were now fast making themselves into 
realities. He hinted something of his perplexi- 
ties to his wife, but she only ordered her carriage 
down to Beck’s to look at some new spring silks, 
saying to herself, ‘‘Mr. Thorne always was ner- 
vous.” 

Many were the mornings—the bright, breezy 
spring mornings when his wife and daughter 
were driving gaily through the palace-lined 
streets which are the pride of New York, that 
the merchant sat, anxious and dejected, in his 
dull, dingy counting-room. 

One day, weary and sick, he went home early, 
and his wife on returning from her round of 
calls, was surprised to find him sitting in his 
own bed-room, his face wearing a troubled and 
gloomy expression such as she had never seen 
before. 

«What on earth is the matter?” she exclaimed. 

‘‘Haye you forgotten what I told you some 
weeks ago, Margaret?” 

“No; but is there anything new?” 

‘Nothing but the confirmation of what I then 
feared. I told you then that if my credit was 
lost, all was lost. And it’s nearly gone now.” 





‘Well! what must we do?” said Mrs. Thorne, 
after a pause, ‘‘sell this house and furniture and 
carriage and horses, and begin to economize as 
much as possible?” 

‘‘No, no, that would bring the blow at once. 
There must be no difference in outward appear- 
ances. We will keep on. I'll go and see my 
broker again to-morrow. The tide may turn.” 

On went the whirl of the great city; and the 
whirl of the half million of human hearts that 
animate it. The crash came at last. Mr. Thorne 
failed one morning for a million and a half. 

A fortnight after, the red flag was flying from 
one of the windows of the splendid mansion in 
Eighteenth street, and a busy crowd was prying 
into every corner and closet, and fingering the 
beautiful and costly furniture. The morning 
papers had blazed with advertisements. Every 
thing was sold without reserve. Mr. Thorne 
made a compromise with his creditors, and moved 
away into the country; and Mrs. Thorne had 
the satisfaction, whenever the subject was men- 
tioned, of almost boasting of what an amount 
her husband had failed for. 

The effects of that sudden crash were long felt, 
and widely diffused through all classes of the 
community. But who of all those who expe- 
rienced them could look back to the cause? Mrs. 
Thorne’s refusing to send the Owens a card for 
her party. Even young William Owen himself 
had no idea that it was his hand that had set 
the ball a rolling. Truly it was a little thing 
Said we not that little things are powerful—and 
nowhere more so than in New York! 





SONG OF THE 


MORNING. 





BY SARAH 


A. COREY. 





I cog in my pride from a bright golden land, 
Health’s blushes my fair cheeks adorning; 

I float like a Peri o’er mountain and wave, 
Then greet me—the goddess of morning. 

From my glittering pinions swift arrows of light 
I scatter the gloom of night breaking, 

A shout universal of triumph, of joy, 
Peals forth at earth’s glorious waking. 


T come as a queen from her kingdom of light, 
Her throne of bright sapphire resigning; 
My robe is of crimson, my crown is a star, 
My sandals with dew-drops are shining. 
Come quaff the rich nectar which flows from my lips, 
Than Grecia’s famed fount more entrancing; 
Catch the charm so exquisite that lives in my smile— 
The light from my merry eye glancing. 





List, list! to the music which swells on the breeze, 
How blithely the milk-maid goes singing; 

Where the keen sickle’s flash mid the tall golden grain, 
There the voice of the reaper is singing. 

“Oh, she brings us contentment, health, honor, and 

wealth, 

Huzza! for her glad natal dawning: 

She’s old as the earth, yet gay as a sylph, 
Hail, beautiful goddess of morning!” 


Young being of beauty, of hope, and of love, 
Let me dwell in thy heart’s sweetest mansion: 
Unsullied in brightness the soul shall endure— 
Sublime in its glorious expansion. 
That when in death’s shadow earth’s light fades away, 
Thou awak’nest no more at its dawning; 
In the spirit of rapture, the joy of release, 
Join the song of Eternity’s Morning. 

















FANNY’S COSMETIC. 





BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





“Waar a lovely girl Miss Comstock is,” said 
Fred Montagne to his chum, the morning after 
a pic-nic at Roseville. ‘Positively, Harry, she 
is the belle of the place.” 

Fred was a young lawyer from the city, hand- 
some, rich, accomplished, and accustomed to the 
best society, who had come up to Roseville to 
spend a few weeks with his friends. 

Harry laughed, as he replied, ‘‘Our established 
belles, Miss Irwin and Patty Jones, would toss 
their heads in scorn, if they heard you placing 
Fanny Comstock above them. Why, Fred, she’s 
but a ‘school marm,’ as they call it here, while 
they are young ladies, par excellence, that is they 
have never done a day’s work of any kind in 
their lives.” 

‘For all that,” answered Fred, ‘‘she is the 
prettiest of the party. To tell the truth, Harry, 
I can scarcely get her image out of my mind. 
What a complexion she has.” 

“A complexion!” replied Harry, with mock 
surprise. ‘‘Do you call hers a complexion? My 
dear fellow, you must be demented, for she never 
used pearl-powder, much less painted, in her 
whole life; and that a lady can have a complexion, 
without using such things, is contradictory to 
the fashionable orthodoxy of Roseville. Our 
two belles consider cosmetics as necessary to 
beauty as oxygen is to animated life. You, as 
coming from the metropolis, might be tolerated 
in the heresy of opposing pearl-powder; but if 
I, a mere native here, was to utter such an ab- 
surdity, I’d be set down as an ignorant savage 
at once.” 

Harry spoke in this bantering tone, because 
he knew that Fred was above the fashionable 
follies of the day, and despised, as much as he 
did himself, the use of cosmetics by the sex. 
Fred’s words, as he answered, realized all this. 

“*T tell you what, Harry,” he said, ‘if there’s 
anything that lowers a young lady in my opinion, 
it is the habit of powdering and painting. It 
argues such an excessive desire for admiration 
that it disgusts me at once. Think of a wife, 
coming down as yellow as a Malay to breakfast, 
when, at the ball the night before, she looked, 
with her pearl-powder, as fair as an angel! Such 
things take all the romance out of love. The 
woman, who will resort to cosmetics, must be, 








more or less, of a hypocrite: for surely, if she 
will deceive in this matter, she will in things of 
greater importance. Nothing repels men of sense 
sooner than the practice, among our fashionable 
belles, of substituting artificial, for natural, 
charms. I believe, conscientiously, it has more 
to do with the bachelorship of educated men, in 
our great cities, than the ladies suspect. One 
can’t find anything real, any more, in town; 
everything is false and hollow; and yet, when one 
comes out into the country, it don’t seem much 
better. Miss Comstock is positively the only 
natural young lady I’ve seen.” 

*‘Fanny’s only cosmetics are exercise, fresh 
air, and pure water,” answered Harry. ‘She’s 
as talented, too, as she is bright-complexioned, 
and as amiable as she is talented. But it won’t 
do for me to talk of her, or I shall fall in love 
myself; and as I’m as poor as a church mouse 
that won’t do:—my profession must be my mis- 
tress for many a long year yet.” 

“In simple truth, Harry,” replied Fred, ‘I 
shall not quarrel with your poverty, for I don’t 
want such a rival as you would make. Miss 
Comstock wouldn’t look at a stranger like me, if 
an old friend such as you was to enter the list.” 

Harry looked at Fred slyly as he answered, 
*‘Don’t believe it, my dear fellow. If I can trust 
my eyes, Fanny half lost her heart, yesterday, 
when you were expatiating so eloquently on the 
social wrongs of the British operatives, such as 
you had witnessed for yourself: and, without 
flattery, Fred, you described the poor colliers, in 
their underground dens, in terms almost to bring 
tears. By-the-bye, too, Fanny is the only one 
of the party, who was ignorant how rich you 
are. You must know that she is as proud as she 
is poor, and will hardly speak to a young fellow 
with a fortune, lest he, or others, might think 
she was after his wealth. So I told her, jocu- 
larly, not to confound you with your rich cousin, 
the millionaire Montagne: and it had the effect 
I intended; for she evidently thought you were 
a poor drudge of a lawyer like myself.” 

Fred slightly frowned. He did not like deceit 
of any kind, and had no faith in the doetrine, 
‘that the end justifies the means.” 

Here the conversation ceased. But ite re- 
sults did not. What Harry had said in favor of 
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Fanny heightened the admiration, which Fred 
had already conceived for the artless girl; and 
this liking, before our hero had been 8 month 
in Roseville, grew into a profound love. The 
established belles of the place made incessant 
attempts to estrange him from Fanny's side. 
Now they spoke slightingly of her, because she 
taught school; now they ridiculed her plainness 
of dress; and now they fabricated falsehoods 
that would have tended to her disadvantage, if 
the tales had not carried their own refutation 
on their face. 

But this envy and malice was in vain. The 
gossip of her jealous and unprincipled rivals cost 
Fanny, indeed, many a secret tear; but the faith 
of her lover in her was not shaken: and the arts 
of her enemies only recoiled on themselves. 

Harry’s prophecy proved correct, though Fred, 
with the diffidence of real merit, doubted to the 
last. But nature had constituted Fanny and our 
hero for each other. She loved Fred from the 
first. In his nobility of soul her own inner con- 
sciousness found its counterpart; and when, at 
last, tremulous with agitation, he asked her 





hand, she answered without coquetry or affec- 
tation. 

What a commotion the village was in, when it 
was reported that Fanny, after all, had carried 
off the prize. Never was the old church so 
crowded as on the day of the wedding, which 
took place, at Fred’s urgent request, as soon as 
Fanny’s term at the school was over. Harry 
accompanied the happy couple to Niagara, as 
groomsman, the bride’s-maid being Fred’s sister, 
to whom, we may add here, he was married a 
couple of years later, and who brought him a 
handsome fortune. 

On Harry’s return, he was beset, on every 
side, for a description of the splendid mansion, 
with its furniture and pictures, to which Fred 
had carried his bride. He was nothing loath to 
expatiate on it, for it gave him an opportunity 
to enjoy the mortification of Miss Irwin, and the 
other belles of the place. 

“It was all owing to Mrs. Montagne keeping 
to her natural charms,” he said, maliciously. 
“If you want to catch a man of sense, girls, you 
must use FANNY’s COSMETIC.” 





OH, NE’ER AGAIN. 





BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 





Ou, ne’er again speak light of her 
Who to my heart was once so dear, 
Those burning words you uttered there, 

Oh, nevermore pray let me hear. 
T never can forget the hours 
That we in happiness have past, 
Then let those words of censure keen 
Which just escaped you—be the last. 





To me she may not be the friend 
She was when first she breathed my name, 
Yet till my heart shall cease to beat 
To her, I shall remain the same; 
And though we ne’er shall meet again 
Where we in love have often roved, 
Oh, nevermore in words of blame 
Speak lightly of the one I loved. 
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THE POOR MAN TO HIS BRIDE. 





BY W. GURNER. 





Mo gems have I, dear girl, to offer, 
No pearls to deck thy silken hair; 
No stores of gold in secret coffer, 
No lordly halls for thee to share. 
But yet I do not fear to woo thee, 
My Annie! lovely as thou art, 
Though I have nought with which to sue thee, 
Except a fond and doting heart. 


What though the world may frown upon us, 
And earthly comforts pass away; 
Affection’s lamp is shining on us, 
To guide our steps, and cheer our way. 
Then do not, dearest, longer tarry, 
In dread of penury and woe, 
We cannot be too poor to marry, 





While health and love within us glow 











THE CARELESS MOTHER. 





BY JANE WEAVER. 





“T wonper if Mrs. Sanders knows how that 
servant treats her child?” said Mrs. Curran, as 
she sat at her parlor window one day, directing, 
as she spoke, the attention of her sister to a 
nursery maid, who was occupying a window 
opposite. The sash was wide up, and though 
the bleak March wind blew directly in, the maid 
held a young infant in her arms. ‘I am some- 
times tempted to tell Mrs. Sanders of the girl’s 
carelessness, for the idle thing sits there, with 
that poor child, every time the mother goes out. 
But we don’t visit, and Mrs. Sanders might think 
I was interfering.” 

In great cities, as many readers doubtless are 

aware, ladies often live opposite to each other, 
for years, without being acquainted. 
' «TI wouldn’t have anything to do with it,” 
replied Mrs. Curran’s sister, who was a good 
type of the selfish, prudent lady, ‘it’s Mrs. San- 
ders’ business to see that she has a good ser- 
vant; and besides she might think you were 
unjust to the girl:—I never knew any good to 
come of playing the good Samaritan in matters 
of this kind.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” answered Mrs. Cur- 
ran, only half convinced, ‘“‘but it makes my 
heart ache to see the poor little thing. It’s 
never clothed sufficiently warm, and, when the 
window is up, it looks blue with cold.” 

“It’s a first child,” replied the sister, senten- 
tiously, going on with her crochetting, ‘‘when 
Mrs. Sanders has half a dozen, she’ll know 
better.” 

“A great, strong Irish girl,” indignantly cried 
Mrs. Curran, ‘‘to sit there unconcernedly, as if 
the dear, poor babe could resist cold as well as 
herself.” 

“Softly, softly, Mrs. Impetuous,” said the 
humored sister, ‘‘Mrs. Sanders can’t be so blind 
as not to know the real state of the case; and, 
in that event, she would consider your interfer- 
ence as an imputation on her as a mother.” 

Much more was said, but Mrs. Curran’s bene- 
volent purpose was over-ruled, principally, it 
must be confessed, on the plea last advanced. 

Injustice, however, was done, by that plea, 
to Mrs. Sanders. She was young and inexpe- 
rienced; had robust health herself; believed her 
nursery maid to be prudent, because the girl 
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had come well recommended; and had remained 
ignorant of the exposure of her infant, because, 
though a dozen neighbors had seen the servant’s 
criminal folly, no one cared to assume the re- 
sponsibility of interfering. 

No mother could have loved her child better 
than Mrs. Sanders. To the extent of her know- 
ledge, she did all she could to rear it health- 
fully; and if the babe was sick for even half a 
day, would not let it go out of her arms. But, 
when the child seemed well, she was accustomed, 
for an hour or two daily, to walk out for exercise 
and fresh air: a commendable habit, and one 
indirectly beneficial to the infant, but which, as 
we have seen, led to the exposure of the babe to 
the chillest winds of March. 

The fault was, therefore, not in a want of 
love, nor in leaving the infant to seek necessary 
exercise for herself, but in believing too im- 
plicitly in the recommendations her servant had 
received as a prudent nurse. 

A day or two subsequent to the conversation 
we have recorded, a physician’s carriage stopped 
at the door of Mrs. Sanders. There was neither 
servant, nor infant at the window that afternoon, 
nor had the mother been seen to go out. 

‘I’m afraid Mrs. Sanders’ baby is sick,” said 
Mrs. Curran. ‘Its the time it’s at the window 
with its nurse.” 

‘‘ Likely enough,” retorted her sister. 
exposure would make most of us sick.” 

*¢How I wish I knew the mother,” answered 
the kind-hearted Mrs. Curran. ‘Poor thing! I 
remember how I suffered, when my first child 
was ill, and she’s just as inexperienced, I’ve no 
doubt, as I was then.” 

The next day, when Mrs. Curran went to her 
chamber window, after dressing, she saw the 
opposite house closed, and a bit of crape, tied 
with ribbon, hung to the door-bell. The child, 
as she learned on inquiry, had died in the night, 
from an attack of croup. 

“Oh! if I had only warned the poor mother 
in time,” she said, bitterly. 

The almost heart-broken mother heard the 
truth respecting her servant, when it was too 
late. 

“Oh! if I had been more careful,” she cried, 
in anguish, ‘‘and seen for myself that the nurse 
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was trustworthy. But now, no care can give me; alas! had cause. But the remorse of neither 


baby again. No, never, never!” 


could bring back the dead. Reader, are you a 


Thus both reproached themselves, and both’ careless mother, or an over prudent neighbor? 





SING, BROOKLETS SING. 





BY PHILA A. EARLE. 


Srna, brooklets sing, 
Through sunny Summer glades; 
Sing, brooklets sing, 
Through dark green forest shades; 
Sing with sweet harmonious tones 
O’er the lichen-dotted stones, 
O’er the pebbles clear and white, 
Glide with murmurs soft and light. 


Sing, brooklets sing 
By the wavy green hill-side; 

Sing, brooklets sing, 
And lightly onward glide; 
Sing, for birdies sing with you, 
Songs of sunshine, bright and true, 
As they nestle ’mong the leaves 
Of the green, stream-guarding trees. 


Sing, brooklets sing, 
A low and dreamy song; 

Sing, brooklets sing, 
Through masses glide along; 
Sunbeams golden on you rest, 
Silver ripples gild your breast, 
Zephyrs their soft whispers bring, 
Mingling with the songs you sing. 








Sing, brooklets sing 
Where bright flowerets grow; 
Sing, brooklets sing, 
As through the glen you flow; 
Sing through meadows bright and green— 
Sweetly sing to us in dreams 
As we linger you beside, 
In the hush of eventide. 


Sing, brooklets sing, 
As in years agone; 

Sing, brooklets sing, 
Never sad’s your song; 
Sorrow ne’er in your lay breathes, 
Ne’er on you his shadow leaves; 
Sing then brooklets, gay and free, 
Lightly trill your songs of glee. 


Sing, brooklets sing, 
Songs of hope and love; 

Sing, brooklets sing 
Of the home above; 
Sing of that bliss-haunted land, 
Where sweet sing an angel band, 
Sing how holy, pure they are 


In the Eden-land afar. 
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BY MARY L. MEANY. 


On, not when friends are round thee, 

With merry jest and smile— 
When scenes of festal gladness 

The fleeting hours beguile— 
When time is flowing onward 

With richest blessings fraught, 
Not then I'd have thee cherish 

Of me a passing thought. 


I would not mar thy gladness, 
I would not seek to fling 

A shadow o’er the golden light 
Of life’s untroubled Spring. 

But should earth’s cares oppress thee, 
Should bitter trials come 

To rob thy eyes of brightness, 

And pale thy cheek’s fair bloom; 
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Then ’mid thy lonely musings 
O’er other, happier years, 
When memory’s spell is on thee 
With sighs—perchance with tears— 
When gloomy shadows gather 
Around thy anxious heart, 
Then I would bid my image 
From memory’s cavern start. 


As some pale star unheeded 
’Mid evening’s glittering train, 
Oft faintly gleams when tempests 
Are darkening o’er the plain; 
Thus would I wish my memory 
Blent with long vanished hours, 
Should rise to cheer thy loneliness, 
When sorrow o’er thee lowers. 
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CHAPTER V. 


In a deep, loathsome dungeon in the north of 
Spain sat, or rather lay, a mother by the side 
of her dying child. But at this time she thought 
not of the dungeon. It was a place of light, 
almost of joy to her; for she had that day been 
restored to her beloved child. 

Many months had elapsed since she had looked 
upon the face of the loved one. But now she 
could minister to her wants; and she felt happy. 
For this she had prayed, until her prayers were 
answered; though, whether in mercy to her, or 
that the lingering death of her child might be a 
yet greater punishment, I will not here attempt to 
say. She had learned by sad experience the 
truth of inspiration, “the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruelty.” But her prayers had been 
registered above, and her heavenly Father, though 
he lingered long, had not forgotten her—no, not 
one cry from her agonized heart; He had already 
begun to work for her deliverance, He had created 
an intense interest for her in the heart of one of 
the ‘Sisters of Charity,” who had resolved to 
effect her escape, or die in the attempt. She 
well knew that death by dreadful tortures would 
be her fate, if she should be discovered in com- 
forting and releasing a detested heretic. But 
the grace of God had touched her heart; her 
eyes had been opened to the wickedness of the 
“man of sin,” by the patience and submission 
exhibited in the life and conversation of the 
prisoners placed under her care. 

Emily Ellingwood, for it was no other than 
she, had confided to her sympathizing friend all 
the prominent events of her life. It was fortunate 
for Emily that she could speak Spanish fluently, 
else she might not have been able to reach the 
heart of one, who, from entertaining the strongest 
prejudices against her, had been converted into 
@ true Christian friend. 

But three times during the long, long period 
of her imprisonment had Emily seen the face of 
any other human being; and that was the face 
of a monk, who came to see if she was prepared 
to renounce her errors and to embrace the Romish 
faith. 








When she with her daughter narrowly escaped 
the fate of Mr. Lenox, who was shot through the 
heart, they were bound and carried to a vessel 
belonging to the government, a vessel prepared 
to receive prisoners and to convey them to Spain. 
Here the afflicted woman soon found her captors 
were entirely indifferent to her supposed offence 
at conniving at the plot of the insurgents; but 
their indifference was soon converted into deadly 
hate, as they ascertained that she was a heretic. 
They treated her with every indignity, and upon 
her arrival in Spain delivered her at once to the 
“fathers of the inquisition.” Here she had 
remained separated from her daughter, whom 
the priest hoped to win over to the true church. 

Alice was treated with far less severity than 
her mother, but would infinitely have preferred 
sharing all her mother’s hardships, could she 
have enjoyed her society. She was now near 
her end and had been removed to her mother’s 
dungeon, upon the representation of sister Isa 
to the “holy fathers,” that she thought the pre- 
sence and death of Alice would serve to convert 
her mother to the true faith. By this she meant 
faith in Christ alone; but they not dreaming it 
to be possible that she had imbibed heretical 
sentiments, had understood her to mean the true 
Catholic Church. 

I cannot—I will not attempt to describe the 
feelings of Emily, as suddenly starting from sleep 
she gazed by the dim taper into the face of her 
daughter to ascertain if she still lived. Alas! 
the vital spark had fled. The marble brow upon 
which the hand of the mother was quickly placed, 
told too truly the tale of death. Alice was safe 
from her captivity and rejoicing before the throne 
of God. 

Exhausted with many days and nights of 
watching, with the want of nourishing food, 
Emily had fallen into a heavy sleep, during which 
the angel of death, whom no bolts or bars can 
keep out, had entered the low dungeon and borne 
the ransomed soul away to its home in the sky. 
Emily wept not; she hoped soon to follow her; 
she rejoiced; yes, she rejoiced with joy unspeak- 
able, that her beloved child had not accepted her 
deliverance by renouncing her Saviour. Now 
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she was with Him and would be with Him for- 
ever. But it was a joy of which the world in 
which she lived knew not. They could feel 
nothing of the peace which filled her soul, as she 
seemed sitting at the gate of heaven. 

A pallet of straw, a jug, and an iron vessel 
were the only furniture of the low cell; but to 
her it seemed like a Paradise, because she felt it 
to be full of the presence of her God. Now she 
had received an answer to her prayers. The gra- 
cious Saviour had fulfilled his promise, ‘‘those 
that thou gavest me I have kept,” and had taken 
the redeemed one to himself, that she might for- 
ever behold his glory. 

When Isa conveyed the intelligence of the 
death of Alice, the fathers exhorted her to be 
faithful to the soul of the remaining captive, for 
her turn would soon come. 

In the most solemn manner she assured them 
she would be faithful to her even unto death; 
when commending her zeal they waved her 
away; but sister Isa still lingered. She told 
them that the dampness of the dungeon in which 
the English woman was confined affected her 
own health; and that she feared on that account 
she had not been faithful as she ought. She 
requested as a favor to herself, that the prisoner 
might be removed to the cell formerly occupied 
by her daughter. 

Hastily granting her request, they gave her 
liberty to do with the heretic as she would, only 
not to trouble them with her, as they had more 
important business than the conversion of one 
poor outcast. 

This, sister Isa knew to be the most hopeful 
feature of the case. The formation of a new 
society, similar to the society of Jesus, occupied 
all their thoughts and rendered them far less 
vigilant and vindictive than they would otherwise 
have been. Within her recollection their had 
never been a time more fortunate for her plans 
than the present. She now turned the cunning, 
which she had been taught was right in promot- 
ing the good cause, to great account. One im- 
portant step had been taken, Emily had been 
removed by the consent of the fathers from a 
dungeon out of which it would have been im- 
possible for her to escape. Sister Isa bent all 
her energies to the devise of a plan for her 
deliverance. 

This was no easy task. Surrounded every 
where by the spies of the Inquisitors, she hardly 
dared to think aloud, for fear the fact of her 
having in heart renounced Romanism should 
be even suspected. Her only hope under God 
grew out of the facts that the minds of the holy 
fathers and bishops were turned in another direc- 





tion, and that they had great confidence in her 
zeal for the church. Many hours did she spend 
with Emily in prayer to God for their success. 
Mrs. Ellingwood lived a new life. Hope had 
once more entered her soul; hope of being re- 
leased from the slimy walls of the dungeon; of 
breathing again the pure air; of seeing the” 
glorious light of day; but more, far more than 


‘all else, of returning to the beloved ones whom 


she had not expected to behold until the morn- 
ing of the resurrection. She knew not that her 
mother had gone to her everlasting home. In 
her long years of thought, thought, nothing but 
thought, when memory called back every scene 
through which she had passed, it was strange 
that imagination had not pictured to her changes 
which might have taken place in the home circle. 
No, not once had she even dreamed that another 
beloved one might be occupying her seat by the 
home fireside, her place in the heart of her hus- 
band. 

At length, sister Isa announced that her 
arrangements were completed. She had nearly 
given up all hope of success; every plan had 
been frustrated, when suddenly a new thought 
occurred to her. A sacred relict was to be ex- 
posed for worship in a town near the court of 
Spain. She went immediately and asked leave 
for herself and sister Agnes to be present on the 
great occasion. 

Consent was easily obtained upon her pro- 
mising to procure some one to whom she could 
safely confide her charge. Success seemed almost 
certain. Sister Agnes was sick, and knew not of 
the use made of her name. She was a bigoted 
Catholic, and would have died rather than have 
afforded any aid in such a cause. 

Sister Isa had obtained the use of her cloak 
and hood, which was the dress usually worn by 
the Sisters of Charity. This she had conveyed 
to the cell where Emily was confined. She had 
also provided wine, food, and money to take with 
them. It was their intention to leave in the 
morning, and proceed at once to the residence of 
the English consul, and put themselves under his 
protection and aid. 

This, Isa thought, would take them two days; 
and unless Agnes should recover more rapidly 
than she expected, and thus fall in with those 
who would suppose her absent, she thought 
nothing would be suspected. Very early on the 
following morning, the good sister hastened to 
the cell of the prisoner. She made a powerful 
effort to control her emotion for fear she might 
betray herself. She was about to leave the only 
home she had ever known; and to leave it forever. 
She had determined to follow Emily to England. 
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With a pale face, but a firm heart, for she had 
well counted the cost, she bid the poor prisoner 
array herself quickly; then giving her a portion 
of cordial they went out of the cell, sister Isa 
locking the door as usual and putting the key in 
her pocket. 

With stealthy footsteps they passed through one 
dark passage and then another, firmly grasping 


each other by the hand, and trying to still the ; 


beating of their own hearts lest they should be 
heard by others; when suddenly a firm step was 
heard approaching. 

Sister Isa, who knew every stone in the build- 
ing, quickly pushed Emily behind a large pillar, 
and retreating as far as possible into the shade, 
hoped to escape observation. How great then 
was her joy when the steps passed on; and they 
were not discovered. 

With her heart throbbing with gratitude to God, 
the good sister was about to leave her hiding- 
place and raise the trap-door, when she perceived 
that Emily had fainted. 

For a moment she gave up all for lost, but 
applying the cordial once more to Emily’s lips, 
and chafing her hands, she soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing her revive. Ten minutes more 
and they were outside the walls, where the libe- 
rated captive would fain have fallen on her knees 
and given thanks to God; but her kind friend hur- 
ried her on. She had not proceeded many rods, 
however, when a new difficulty arose. Emily, 
cramped and enfeebled by her long confinement, 
could walk no further, and sank to the ground. 
But this time they were not long left in doubt. 
A market man rode by, and looking wishfully at 
them, recognized, as he thought, the sisters Agnes 
and Isa. 

‘‘Abroad early this morning,” he said, plea- 
santly, as he rode slowly on. 

In as careless a manner as she could assume, 
Isa asked where he was going, and found to her 
great joy that he would take them nearly half 
the distance they were expecting to go that day. 

‘Sister Agnes was too sick to come at all,” 
said she, in reply to his inquiring look at her; 
**but we had obtained permission to go to Mad- 
rid, and we thought it would be a blessing to us 
all our days if we did but touch the holy coat. 
I will fix a place in the back of the wagon,” con- 
tinued sister Isa, ‘and see if she will not sleep.” 

Having arranged Emily as comfortable as pos- 
sible, she devoted herself to her companion, and 
so interested him in the account of the sacred 
relic that he expressed an earnest wish to see it; 
and at length induced by a liberal present of 
money, he agreed to carry them the entire dis- 
tance. 
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Thus far had Providence directed their course, 
and their hearts leaped for joy. Toward the 
close of the second day of their journey they bid 
adieu to their travelling companion, and leaving 
him to visit the sacred coat, they went at once to 
a small inn, where Isa could obtain a pass to the 
English consul. This she was aware was a dan- 
gerous step, for she feared it would excite sus- 
picion; but pretending to be upon an errand of 
mercy to one of his servants, she soon received 
the requisite information and document. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Wno can describe the joy which thrilled the 
heart of Emily, when she once more set her foot 
upon her native soil? She with her companion 
have long since laid aside the habiliments of a 
nun, and assumed the English dress provided 
them by the consul’s lady. Not one moment 
would the returning wife allow herself for repose, 
but travelled day and night until she reached her 
native village. But she could not stop there, she 
still hurried on. 

“Oh! Emily, my heart aches for thee, me- 
thinks, thou wilt regret thou ever left thy dun- 
geon to find thy place so soon supplied.” 

It was twilight when they reached Cheswell; 
and Emily rather flew than ran to Rosedale, her 
cottage home, when a sudden impulse led her to 
turn aside into a narrow lane leading her to the 
back part of the house, to her own little room 
where she had passed so many happy days. 

A bright light was in the apartment; but the 
curtains were not yet drawn. She approached 
quickly. One window opened upon the balcony 
which led by steps into the garden. Emily hastily 
ascended the steps, when—oh! could it be so? 
Was it not a fearful dream? She saw her hus- 
band—her own Charles tossing an infant in his 
arms, who was crowing with delight. He then 
put the chirping boy into the hands of a lady who 
received him with maternal fondness, and upon 
whose forehead he, yes, her husband, imprinted 
a tender kiss. 

The horrified woman stood transfixed to the 
spot. Not for worlds could she have moved! 
She saw Mary, who had grown to resemble her 
lost Alice; she saw Susan come in and take the 
baby from the mother, but she noticed no one 
but her husband. Thoughts and feelings were 
crowding upon her, which she even then won- 
dered had not before filled her mind. 

Her companion had by this time come up, and 
understood all at a glance. 

In the meantime, Mr. Ellingwood, who on this 
evening was uncommonly cheerful, sat down and 
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took Mary on his knee, while the lady opposite 
looked the very picture of contentment. Still it 
was not quite three years since Emily left her 
happy home. 

Could she have forgotten so soon? No! no! 
She was so sure of the steadfastness and growth 
of her own affection, that it had not once occur- 
red to her it could be otherwise with him. 

At this moment, Mr. Ellingwood, turning 
around, noticed that the curtain remained un- 
drawn, and walking slowly across the room shut 
them from sight. 

It needed then but one motion of her finger 
for Emily to open the window, and throw herself 
into the arms of her husband. Should she do 
it? What woman’s heart answers ‘‘yes?” 

She would at that moment far sooner have 
returned to the dungeon, from which she had 
escaped, than to have had him know that she 
had witnessed such a scene. 

Sister Isa was too conversant with Emily’s 
feelings and hopes, not to understand well how 
the iron hand of grief had taken hold of her soul. 
When the curtain fell she put her arm around 
her friend, and for one moment pressed her 
tightly to her bosom, then half carrying her 
down the steps led her away. 

Oh! how different was this from the over- 
whelming joy with which her poor Emily had 
fondly expected her return would be greeted! 
She spoke not; her lips were firmly compressed ; 
her eyes glared wildly, as sister Isa saw by every 
light they passed. 

What should she do? Something must be done 
quickly. She knew but few words of English; 
but she made herself understood sufficiently to 
ascertain that a tavern was near, and whither 
she led her almost unconscious charge. Yes, 
reason was fast leaving her throne, and by the 
time they arrived at their destination Emily had 
sunk into a kind of apathy. 

Sister Isa was indeed in a deplorable condi- 
tion. In her confusion and distress she could 
not make herself understood, she could merely 
point to her sick friend and make signs for a bed. 
The kind-hearted landlady hastened to prepare 
@ room, and herself assisted the afflicted woman 
into bed. 

No sooner had the hostess departed from the 
room than all hope left poor Isa’s heart; and 
throwing herself on her knees by-the side of the 
bed, wept bitterly. 

For some time she gave way to her grief; then 
she suddenly started at the recollection that 
Emily had not stirred, or given signs of life. 
Isa held the candle before her face to see if she 
breathed, but the flame wavered not, and with 





a horrible fear lest life was extinct, she ran 
hastily for assistance. 

A physician was immediately called, who found 
his patient in a deep swoon. It was the good 
Dr. Crosby; but he would as soon have thought 
of seeing his own wife, who had been dead 
twenty years, raise from her grave, as of re- 
cognizing his esteemed, departed friend, Mrs. 
Ellingwood, in the poor, unconscious creature 
before him. He questioned Isa as to the cause 
of her friend’s sickness, but could make nothing 
of her answers. 

Indeed the good sister knew not what to say. 
Had she understood that the man standing 
before ber was one of Emily’s earliest friends, 
she would have made a great effort to make 
herself known. 

After prescribing some powerful remedies, and 
waiting until she began to revive he left, pro- 
mising to call again in two or three hours. He 
was on his way to see a patient who lived several 
miles distant, but would look in-as he returned. 

Sister Isa followed implicitly the directions of 
the physician. She had always been accustomed 
to the care of the sick; and vigorously chafing 
the limbs of the patient, she sat down to watch 
the operation of the medicine. But when fifteen, 
twenty minutes, then an hour passed and Emily 
grew no better, she came to a sudden determi- 
nation that when the doctor returned, she would 
by some means communicate to him her desire 
to see Mr. Ellingwood. When she had decided 
upon this, she began to be very impatient for the 
doctor to arrive, and feared lest life might be 
gone ere that time. 

The landlady, who continued in the room, was 
puzzled to understand the condition or conduct 
of her guests. She could not make out what re- 
lation existed between them. Poor Isa now wept 
and wrung her hands, then violently embraced 
her inanimate friend, kissing her repeatedly. 

Thus the hours wore away. Emily was still 
able to swallow the cordial with which her lips 
were wet; and this was the only indication to 
them that life remained when Dr. Crosby re- 
turned. On entering the room, he was not a 
little startled when sister Isa sprang up, seized 
both his hands, and said, ‘‘Seignor Ellingwood,” 
then pointing to the bed, said in Spanish, ‘she 
see him.” As he shook his head in token that 
he could not understand her, she repeated it in 
French, and was overjoyed to find that he under- 
stood her wish to see Mr. Ellingwood. 

The kind man, who supposed she wished 
merely for a clergyman, and who really thought 
the patient would not survive until morning, 
proposed to go for him at once. 
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The silence of midnight reigned at the par- 
sonage. Mr. and Mrs. Ellingwood were startled 
from their slumber by a loud ringing of the door 
bell. He hastily threw up the window and in- 
quiring who was there, recognized the familiar 
voice of Dr. Crosby, desiring him to dress quickly 
and to come below, as a dying person wished to 
see him. 

Hurrying on his clothes, he went out of the 
room, ‘saying, ‘“‘Go to sleep, Lucy, I shall not 
probably be gone long.” 

“Oh! Lucy, how little dost thou realize that 
never—no, never shalt thou share his couch 
again !—never see him more!” 

During their hasty walk, Dr. Crosby related to 
his companion all that he knew of his patient; 
but that was very little; he only knew that she 
was dying and wished to see a minister. The 
Rector followed the physician directly to the 
chamber, where he was impatiently expected. 

During the short absence of the doctor Emily 
had suddenly revived, which the landlady thought 
® precursor of death. Sister Isa sat on the bed 
supporting her charge in her arms when they 
entered. For one moment the poor wife gazed 
fixedly upon her husband; then with a convul- 
sive start she gave one fearful shriek, while her 
arms were outstretched toward him, and fell back 
insensible. 

Mr. Ellingwood sprang forward, and with one 
bound reached the bed; where snatching a candle 
from the table, he held it so that the light could 
shine upon her face, when with a joyful, yet ter- 
rible cry, ‘Oh! my God!—oh! my Emily!” sank 
upon his knees overpowered by his emotion! 

The doctor thought him insane, and approach- 
ing the bed looked earnestly in the face of the 
poor sufferer; but for a long time could trace no 
resemblance to his beloved friend. With great 
anxiety he felt her pulse and administered resto- 
ratives, but with indifferent success. She would 
sometimes revive a little, then with a sob as from 
a breaking heart, would again sink away. 

Her husband held her hand in his while he 
continued on his knees by her side, and seemed 
almost overwhelined with joy. He feared to wake 
and find it a delusive dream. Could it be that 
his own Emily, whom for years he had supposed 
to be an inhabitant of another world, were indeed 
restored to him? He did not think she would 
die. Oh! no, she must live! God would not have 
restored her to take her so soon away. From 
his inmost soul the prayer was constantly rising, 
“Blessed Lord, spare her life!—oh! spare her 
yet a little longer!” 

Through the next day Emily remained about 


the same, but toward evening sank into a deep } leave. 


sleep, from which it was impossible to rouse her. 
Mr. Ellingwood had not for one instant left her 
side. As he conversed readily in Spanish, he 
soon drew from sister Isa the events of the last 
three years; but when she informed him of their 
arrival at Cheswell, of their visit to the cottage 
of Rosedale, of the discovery which had proved 
so fatal to her poor Emily, he started to his feet. 
He for the first time realized the horror of his 
situation as the husband of two living wives. 
He thought not of himself—not of Lucy—but of 
the agony such a discovery must have given 
Emily. He wept aloud; and the sympathizing 
woman wept with him. She realized even more 
fully than he did the trials before him, for she 
felt that if the poor inanimate form before her 
was restored to life, she would be lost to him 
forever. 

Dr. Crosby considered this the crisis of her 
disease. If she awoke refreshed there might be 
room for hope of her recovery; but if not, she 
would probably have a short season of conscious- 
ness and sink rapidly in death. Isa pointed to . 
her hair, which from being on their arrival 
slightly sprinkled with grey, was now white as 
snow. Her afflicted husband sat by her side 
weeping and praying, while the good sister kept 
a sponge wet with brandy at her lips. All was 
silent as death, save the ticking of the watch in 
the doctor’s hand. Every few minutes he held 
a mirror-to her lips to see if she breathed. He 
evidently thought her dying. At length he 
pressed a spoonful of wine between her teeth, 
and finding she could swallow gave her a power- 
ful stimulant, which soon produced a perceptible 
increase of pulse. From this time she slowly, 
very slowly recovered, until the doctor joyfully 
pronounced her out of danger. 

The invalid thought herself still in the dun- 
geon. She recognized no one but her dear, kind 
Isa and Mary, whom she thought was Alice. She 
lived over again her life in the cell, and her 
faithful nurse in following the doctor’s directions 
humored all her fancies. 

It is time now to turn to Rosedale. The news 
that Mrs. Ellingwood was alive, had returned, 
and was now lying at the point of death, spread 
rapidly through the town, and could not long be 
kept from the inmates of the cottage. Susan 
was so overcome with joy that she could not 
speak, and began to cry heartily. Mary knew 
not what to think. She was glad, very glad, but 
her pleasure was not unmixed with pain. She 
was devotedly attached to her baby brother, and 
was well aware that if her own mother returned, 





her step-mother and dear, sweet Charley must 
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’Buat Lucy, poor, timid Lucy, what will be- 
come of thee? How hard it would be for thy 
husband to send thee away!” 

Lucy Mansfield would not wait to be sent 
away. No sooner was she convinced that the 
person supposed to be dying was Mrs. Emily 
Ellingwood than all her timidity vanished. She 
was changed at once. She sat down and wrote 
a letter of several sheets, which in a husky voice 
she requested Susan to give to Mr. Ellingwood; 
then with womanly fortitude, taking a small 
bundle containing a change of clothes for herself 
and child, she left her sweet home forever. She 
dared not give herself a moment for thought, but 
did at once what every true woman would do. 
Mary ran weeping after her. The bereaved 
woman turned, laid the baby on the grass, and 
held the child of her adoption in a long, close 
embrace, then turning away, said in a voice so 
full of sorrow that Mary never forgot it, ‘‘You 
will never see me more.” 

The poor girl returned to the house weeping 
bitterly, where she was soon joined by Susan, 
who now realized the dreadful situation of her 
late mistress, but respected her more than ever 
for her decision and self-denial. 

As soon as Dr. Crosby considered it safe, Emily 
was removed to the parsonage, where, with Isa 
and Mary, she occupied her own room fitted up 
for her convenience as an invalid. Susan related 
the circumstances of Lucy’s departure to Mr. 
Ellingwood, who at this time had only heard the 
fact that she was gone. He was much affected, 
and sighing heavily, he said, ‘‘I fear I did wrong 
in marrying her, entertaining, as I did, only a 
brotherly affection.” 

**She only said,” replied Susan, ‘that she 
thought you would never take her child from 
her.” 

Lucy’s letter to Mr. Ellingwood was destined 
to undeceive him in regard to the nature of her 
affection; for there she poured out all the love 
which she had heretofore so carefully concealed 
from him. In concluding her letter, she said, 
**You will see me no more; farewell, forever 
farewell!” 

In the meantime his domestic trials continued. 
Emily remained in utter unconsciousness of her 
present situation. He longed to be able to tell 
her of the ardent love he bore her; to explain 
and beg pardon for his seeming forgetfulness. 
He considered it very doubtful, whether with her 
sensitive heart she would consent to remain his 
wife; yet he was determined never to give her 
up. For a few days he had noticed a change in 
her manner toward him, and became painfully 
conscious that he was connected with something 





disagreeable in her thoughts. He at length 
asked sister Isa if she had noticed any such 
indication, who replied that she had and con- 
sidered it a very favorable symptom. 

Months passed away without any marked im- 
provement in the invalid, though her mental 
developments were various. At one time she 
would be rendered frantic by the sight of her 
husband; then would sink into apathy which 
alarmed them still more. In the latter state her 
countenance was almost idiotic. 

Dr. Crosby visited her constantly and doubted 
whether it would not be best for her to be re- 
moved to an insane hospital. But Mr. Elling- 
wood would not listen to it fora moment. He 
would have the best advice in England. He 
would spend every cent he had in the world. 
The parsonage might be converted into a hos- 
pital, but she should never leave him; on that 
point he was decided. 

The doctor was alarmed to see him so much 
agitated, and determined to press the matter no 
farther. A consultation of eminent physicians 
was therefore called, who agreed perfectly with 
Dr. Crosby in his treatment of the case, advising 
strongly that all excitement should be avoided, 
as it was commonly succeeded by apathy and 
stupor, which was far the most alarming symptom 
of her complaint. 

Mary often retired to weep in secret at these 
sufferings of her mother} and also to mourn over 
the loss of her dear teacher, as she again called 
Miss Mansfield. She longed to throw her arms 
about the neck of this absent friend and tell her 
she loved her still; and that dear baby brother, 
the sweet little curly-headed Charley—oh! what 
would she not give to see him once more. 

Poor Susan, whose former attachment to her 
dear mistress had revived, was now wholly ab- 
sorbed in her interest for her. One day, when 
about her household duties, she was singing a 
hymn; when suddenly it occurred to her that 
that was Mrs. Ellingwood’s favorite air, to whom 
she had often sung it in years long, long passed. 
Impelled by her strong feelings, she suddenly 
left her work, hastened to the nursery, unloosed 
the long, white hair, which was closely confined 
under a cap, and as had formerly been her wont 
when thus employed, began to sing. 

For one moment Emily caught her breath, then 
turning quickly, exclaimed, ‘‘Why Susan,” in 
her own rational voice. No one present dared 
to speak; but Susan, with wonderful presence of 
mind, said camly, though she feared her heart 
would burst it beat so wildly, ‘Did I hurt you, 
ma’am? I’m in something of a hurry to get it 
done before Mr. Ellingwood comes in.” 
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Isa turned pale and shook her head at Susan, 
as if imploring her not to spoil all by going too 
far; yet the faithful woman took no notice, but 
continued, ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Ellingwood, I’ll put on 
the brown dress to-day,” and going to the ward- 
robe, took from it a dress which had formerly 
been a favorite one of Emily’s, and which had 
been unpacked from a trunk a few days previous, 
in order to be repaired for her. This the kind 
woman assisted her to put on, significantly wink- 
ing to Mary to go and prepare her father to come 
in. But presently fearing to trust him to enter, 
lest he should not understand what had happened, 
she said, ‘‘Mrs. Ellingwood, if you’ll just sit 
there a minute, I’ll come back and fix your collar 
on; now please don’t go to moving, you ain’t so 
strong as you used to be.” 

Emily leaned back in the easy-chair, and her 
face was so pale that sister Isa feared she would 
faint; yet there was a natural expression upon 
it she had not seen for many a day; and she 
dared not stir for for fear of jostling reason from 
its throne. How great then was her joy, when, 
turning toward where she sat, Emily said, ‘Susan 
is a dear, faithful soul; but, Isa, how came we 
here?”—putting her hand to her head to quiet 
its throbbings, as she suddenly perceived she 
was in her own room. 

At this moment Mr. Ellingwood entered, 
endeavoring to appear calm; but his pale, 
agitated face betrayed his struggling emotions. 
The instant that Emily heard his step she started 
from her chair, and running forward threw her- 
self into his arms, where she fainted from excess 
of joy. Her husband laid her tenderly upon a 
couch, but could no longer restrain his feelings. 
Hastily retiring to his study he poured forth his 
heart in gratitude to God for this undeserved, 
unexpected mercy; then quickly returning, found 
to his unspeakable joy that when his beloved 
wife awoke, the light of reason beamed from her 
aye, and that she recognized all about her. 

From this time she rapidly recovered health 
and strength. The startling discovery she had 
made through the long window opening upon the 
balcony seemed altogether obliterated from her 
memory; and as far as they could learn, she was 
altogether ignorant that another had ever filled 
her place. 

For a long. time the fear that she would sud- 
denly learn this, was a source of constant anxiety 
to her husband, lest her reason might again be 
dethroned; but after two years she was so per- 
fectly recovered, and her whole character seemed 
so softened and subdued by suffering, that he 
thought it best to tell her his whole history during 
her absence. 








The doctor, however, advised otherwise, and 
thought the longer he could keep it from her 
the better, and the less likely would she be to 
feel it her duty to leave him. With almost any 
other person it would be different; but with her 
excessive sensitiveness and high sense of honor 
the result might be fatal to her happiness, if not 
to her life. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Five years had now passed since Emily’s return 
to Cheswell. Sister Isa, for so every one called 
her, was still a valued member of the family at 
Rosedale. She visited the sick, comforted the 
afflicted, and was in the very best sense of the 
term a Sister of Charity, both in her own cha- 
racter and in the feelings with which she inpired 
others. 

Mary was married and settled near the paternal 
dwelling. In the course of her education her 
father had often called to mind the remark of 
her grandfather, that he had regretted when too 
late, that he had not educated his daughter’s 
judgment more, and her feeling or impulse less. 
He had never indulged her in giving way to 
sudden outbursts of emotion, either joyous or 
grievous; and he now had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her well settled in life, happy in her social 
relation, and beloved by all around her. 

Susan still continued faithful in all her duties, 
and rejoicing in the prosperity of her beloved 
friends; and though she never mentioned Miss 
Mansfield, or the child who had become so dear 
to her, she often thought of them, and would 
willingly have walked a hundred miles to see 
them once more. 

Of Mr. Ellingwood’s feelings with regard to 
them no one could judge, as he never spoke of 
them; but there were those who believed that 
the thought of Lucy and his child caused him no 
small anxiety. 

It was ascertained that he having learned that 
she had left his house, had requested Dr. Crosby 
to institute a strict search for her; that the doctor 
had done this, and had soon found that upon 
leaving Rosedale, Miss Mansfield had gone to the 
residence of a dear friend in whom she knew she 
could confide; her father having died during her 
residence at the parsonage, and having given free 
vent to her feelings, she sought advice as to the 
course she should pursue. 

**] can never see him again,” exclaimed the 
poor, sobbing woman, ‘‘for my own sake as well 
as for hers I must leave here immediately and 
forever. He never loved me but as a sister, but 
I have loved him too well, and now it is sin,” 
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said she, covering her face with her hands. ‘Oh! 
God, help me in this hour of my distress.” Her 
friend at length succeeded in soothing her, and 
a plan was subsequently arranged whereby Lucy 
went to India with a brother, who was at that 
time visiting his native country. This was all 
that had been known of her; and this only to a 
very few individuals. 

One morning when the post-boy entered, he 
gave Mr. Ellingwood a letter that had the India 
mark upon the wrapper; and on looking at it a 
moment he recognized the writing of Lucy. He 
tried to appear unmoved; but fearing to attract 
Emily’s attention to himself, he left the room. 
As he did not return immediately, his wife arose 
and followed him to the study. 

What then was her surprise upon opening the 
door to see him upon his knees; and while his 
voice quivered with emotions, he was concluding 
his prayers in these words, ‘“My God, again I 
thank Thee for this intelligence which removes a 
mountain weight from my mind!” 

Then hearing a noise and perceiving Emily, he 
started to his feet and caught her in his arms, 
and in his joy embraced her tenderly. 

‘“‘What is this?” asked she, not at all under- 
standing what he could mean. 

“*My dear Emily,” replied he, ‘‘I have had a 
secret for five years; and it has at times almost 
crushed me, because I could not share it with 
you. Now I am determined since receiving this 
letter,” continued he, holding it up, ‘to live so 
no longer. Are you prepared to hear something 
very strange? Here, my more than ever loved 
wife, sit on my knee and listen to many things 
which oceurred while you were absent, and of 
which you are entirely ignorant.” 

Emily, pale and trembling, did as he requested ; 
when he opened his whole heart to her, from the 
beginning of his acquaintance with Lucy; then 
taking the letter from the table he read thus: 


‘¢ DEAR AND REsPECTED FrrEND—No doubt you 
have often wondered what was the fate of Lucy 





Mansfield. AsI think the information I can now 
give of myself would be gratifying to you, I 
gladly embrace the present opportunity to write 
you. I have been for two years married to an 
English gentleman residing here, by the name 
of Woodfield. I became acquainted with him 
soon after I arrived in India; and he proposed 
marriage at that time, supposing I was a widow. 
I told him my true circumstances; and when he 
still pressed his suit, and wished to adopt dear 
Charley for his own and educate him for a clergy- 
man, which was the earnest desire of my heart. 
I freely told him the shock I had received was 
so great that nought but time could restore me. 
He expressed himself willing to wait, which he 
did for two years and a half. 

“The sweet precious bud which was unfolding 
itself so gracefully, was transplanted to the 
heavenly Paradise just one month after my mar- 
riage. Enclosed I send you a lock of his hair, 
which fell in a curl over his blessed forehead. I 
have rejoiced sincerely in the recovery of your 
restored Emily, and thank God that in all your 
intercourse with me you were frank and honest 
as to the state of your own heart; otherwise I 
think the shock would have been fatal to me. 
But I felt that you only loved me as a sister; and 
this aided me in conquering my love for you. 
Now I can say I am truly happy. 

*¢ With grateful remembrance to dear Mary and 
faithful Susan, I remain your sincere friend, 

Lucy W. Wooprie.p.” 


“Pp. 8. By this vessel I have sent some small 
tokens to the loved inmates of Rosedale, which 
they will gratify me by accepting from an old 
friend. L. W. W.” 


Not one word had Emily spoken until the letter 
was concluded. Then taking the sweet curl from 
her husband’s hand, her tears fell quick and fast 
upon it, and with the words ‘blessed boy,” she 
kissed her husband’s forehead and left the room. 





IMPROMPTU. 
ON THE RECEPTION OF PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 





BY D. HARDY, JR. 





Hienty prized and loved companion, 
Partner of my leisure hours, 

Thou to me art ever welcome, 
As to earth the cooling showers, 





On thy fair unspotted pages, 
Love and truth together blend, 
And I ever hail thy coming, 
As some old, congenial friend. 

















THE ECONOMY AND ELEGANCE OF DRESS. 





BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 





Tue art of dressing well ‘on literally nothing,” 
as some poor souls phrase it, whose purses are 
not as long as their fancies, is a mystery that but 
few women out of France can comprehend. Some 
look like preambulating rainbows in their tawdry 
finery, whilst others err on the opposite though 
better side, and remind one of bags of bran meal 
in the unmitigated plainness of their dress. 

You will not be offended with us, dear readers, 
for a little advice on the subject, will you? 

Of course it is unnecessary to premise that the 
hose and skirts—in fact all the under-dress— 
must be of spotless purity, for every innate lady 
must see the propriety of that; but let us say a 
few words about morning dresses. 

“It is nothing but a shilling calico, I'll have 
it made into a loose wrapper, they are so handy,” 
gays many a fair dame; and consequently she 
presents herself to her husband at the breakfast- 
table in an untidy, awkward-looking thing; pro- 
bably with dishevelled hair too, for she argues, 
“Oh! my hair will do well enough with that 
wrapper;” collarless also it may be, or what is 
but little better, with a torn, half-soiled one that 
has formerly figured over a handsome dress, bat 
now bears unmistakable evidence of wear and 
“baby’s” arms. 

‘* But baby crumples up everything so, one can- 
not dress,” say you? 

Not so, if you please. We want you to wear 
nothing but your shilling calico, but have it made 
neatly to fit that buxom figure of yours. It will 
cost no more than the wrapper. Supply your- 
self with some gingham or white plaid muslin 
@prons; transfer the French work, on the worn- 
out collar to the “‘rag-bag,” or what is better, 
to some fine muslin or lace, which you can soon 
fashion into a new one; and replace it with some 
plain linen or cambric ones for your morning’s 
wear. Above all have the hair smoothly braided 
or banded for Mr. —— at the breakfast-table, 
which you took so much pains to brush and curl 
for Mr. —— in the evenings before you were 
married. Our word for it, good wife, he will 
think that you are growing younger and prettier 
than ever. 

To daughters and sisters the same advice is 
most kindly and respectfully urged. You have 
no ‘‘baby” to be the scape-goat of your short 








comings. Five minutes earlier rising will give 
you time to accomplish all the extra labor of a 
neat toilet, and depend upon it, though a man 
may scarcely be conscious of the cause, a slovenly 
woman affects him with a feeling of discomfort, 
very much as a drizzly day or house-cleaning 
does. And moreover, whatever may be & 
woman’s beauty, amiability or talents, an in- 
telligent observer is sure to think that there 
is a ‘‘screw loose” somewhere, if she is untidy. 

But to change the subject. Are your means 
limited, and are you a lady of taste? for if you 
are, we venture to say that your dress is more 
becoming, aye, and stylish too, than your neighbor 
Miss Snob’s, although she paid fifty dollars for 
her new silk with its woven flounces, or a hundred 
for her last winter’s mantle. Perhaps you did 
sigh a little, as you turned over Mrs. ——’s last 
arrival of goods. That gay plaid silk was cer- 
tainly dazzling, (was it not a little flimsy 
though?) and the palm stripes of that de lain 
were most oriental in their effect, but believe us, 
neither of them suited you. Both were too 
showy, dear friend, if you will let us say so; for 
you cannot afford to buy half a dozen new dresses 
this summer, and consequently those which you 
do get you must wear very frequently; and you 
should not fatigue the eyes of your friends by 
parading before them a plaid a quarter of @ 
yard square, or a combination of palm-leaves so 
intertwined, that they are as intricate as a Chi- 
nese puzzle. 

That pretty plain silk of yours will always be 
in style, and it is both rich and lady-like. With 
the extra yard or two, which you bought for a 
new body and sleeves, or a ‘‘clean front breadth,” 
you can alter it next spring, and it will come out 
then ‘‘just as good as new,” and when it is wear- 
able no longer in its present state, what a capital 
quilted skirt or nice linings it will make. 

The plaid silk after all was not of an extra 
quality, (always buy a good silk) you would have 
soon tired of anything so showy, and it would 
not have been nearly so suitable for linings, &., 
when you come to cut it up. 

Your de lain to be sure is not very high-priced, 
but it is very neat, and what is more, fits you 
charmingly. There is no objection to the basque, 
for it is trimmed with ony a narrow gimp, 
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though a watered ribbon would have looked 
equally well, but is somewhat more expensive. 

A dress of that kind is much more convenient 
closed up the front than ff you were obliged to 
put on a chemisette every time you wear it, and 
we are glad to see a neat, durable button in the 
place of a silk one or a fancy one, which pulls 
from the eye the first time it is used. We do not 
want to flatter you, but indeed you do look 
charming with those clean cambric under-sleeves, 
and that pretty little collar confined by the knot 
of rich ribbon. , 

“T did buy a plaid silk though,” you say. 
Well, but it was an India silk, with the bars so 
small that at a little distance you cculd not tell 
it from a plain one. It is not at all objectionable, 
for it is not prononce. Have it made up prettily, 
with an open front if you like, for it will be worn 
as a better dress, and if a chemisette with good 
work on it, is too expensive, buy some silk illu- 
sion, fold it lengthwise, (not by any means corner it 
like a neck-handkerchief ) put it on after the dress, 
but of course before you fasten it in front, and 
although it will appear in what old ladies call a 
*sruck,” in the back of the neck, spread the front 
folds out neatly, push those at the back down 
beneath the dress, and you have a cheap, neat, 
A 


and very becoming addition to your toilet. 
black velvet band of an inch in width around the 
neck and wrists, (if your under-sleeves are open) 
will also be an improvement. 

Do not look so longing!y at that apple-green 


silk mantilla. It is beautiful, we know, but not 
suitable for you, for did you not tell us just now 
that your means were limited, and as that is the 
case this article has the same objection that the 
gay, plaid dress has, for it is too showy and frail 
for much use. 

Take our advice now and get a good, rich, black 
silk, cut it in any shape you please, that is de- 
coming to your figure, and trim it with lace, 
watered or figured ribbon, put on plain, or a plain 
ribbon with a pretty edge quilled on; or there 
are fringes and gimps in endless variety if you 
prefer them. Let all your materials be good, and 
as long as it is a mantilla it will be handsome; 
but if you buy a “wrap” in light colors, it has 
always an untidy look as a ‘‘second best” article. 
This is for spring or a cool summer day, but if 
you will look into last month’s ‘‘Peterson” you 
wiil see a charming style for a summer man- 
tilla, which can be easily made by yourself at 
but a trifling expense. 

‘*That love of a bonnet!” yes, yes, we know, 
for we belong to your sex, and have a great ad- 
miration for those ‘‘airy nothings.” Do not buy 
it though. That miracle of crape, tulle, ribbon, 





lace and flowers will be of no use to you. It is 
too frail for any woman except she can afford to 
have three or four of the same kind in the season. 
The colors will fade, the dust has a thousand 
hiding-places there, and before the summer is 
over it will look as if it had seen the vicissitudes 
of three summers instead of one, even with a 
*¢second best” to save it. Now, there are charm- 
ing blue, white, or blossom colored “silk casings,” 
with only bows of thick ribbon as a trimming, and 
wreaths of face flowers so natural that it seems 
one could almost smell them, that, with care, will 
last you the summer through. Or what is more 
economical still, there is an English straw. Trim 
it with a heavy, white ribbon, with a satin edge 
and a bunch of white roses, or some other pretty 
flowers on the side, and it will be irresistible. 
Then next season it can be done up as a ‘‘hack,” 
if you wish it. 

Do not think of that lilac and green ribbon for 
a face trimming, we beseech of you; you will look 
as sallow as a returned East Indian in those 
colors. Your complexion is as fair and fresh as 
a dewy morning; and you have the light colored 
hair so much prized by the old Italian painters, 
which looks as if sunbeams were playing hide 
and seek through it; and perhaps your sisters’ is 
some shades darker, of a rich brown, smooth and 
glossy; but our word for it, you will both find a 
blue and white face trimming the most becoming 
thing possible. You have wisely decided upon 
a straw bonnet, but your affections are equally 
divided between the handsome English and the 
fanciful French ones, I see. You observe how 
far the face of the bonnet stands up from the 
head, well that is to allow of the very full inside 
trimming so fashionable and becoming now. The 
floods of blonde or illusion with which bonnet 
faces are filled, interspersed with pretty flowers 
here and there, or partially concealing a wreath, 
is a most charming style. Now, make an illusion 
puffing to go around the inside of your bonnet, 
and stud it all over with some delicate blue-tinted 
flowers, taking care not to let the flowers, but the 
blonde come next to your hair and face, and you 
will see that your hair has a richer color, and 
your cheek a more delicate bloom than you ever 
noticed on it before. 

That brown-haired sister of yours may also 
wear blue with equal advantage, or you both will 
be charming in a delicate blossom colored (not 
deep pink) flower and ribbon. 

Now your friend Miss ——, with her very high 
color, can with the greatest advantage wear green 
or lilac as a face trimming, or bonnet even with- 
out the addition of white, but by no means let 
it approach your face. The grave shades, such 
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as dove and the various shades of grey, will dc 
for her also. Your other friend, Miss " 
who has so dark a complexion, but with no color 
in her cheeks, can wear orange, or orange and 
black, straw color, pink, purple and maize color 
without fear. Either of your friends would look 
like frights in blue, and you would appear 
equally bad in their colors. Neither is lilac 
suitable for you, and in fact, except in the most 
delicate tints, it generally makes one look too old. 
. Select your dresses with the same reference to 
colors. Black is becoming to every one, exceed- 
ingly so to a fair complexion, which it brings out. 
White is charming for a young girl, or a lady 
somewhat older, who has still a bloom on her 
cheek. The mode or dove colors are also suitable 
for most persons; but with a fair and rather 
colorless face, there should be bows of blue or 
rose colored ribbon at the neck to relieve it. 
The remarks which have been made, as to the 
colors of bonnets, will also apply to dress. 

A very fair lady can wear scarlet better than 
crimson, though the latter color is the more be- 
coming of the two toa person of dark complexion. 

In dark dresses, the various shades of browns, 
clarets or garnets, and dark blues, are admirable 
for you, but leave to your darker complexioned, 


higher colored friends the purples and greens. 

Neither ought you to wear a large figured dress 

composed of a great variety of colors, it may be ; length till the lower ones nearly touch the shoul- 

pretty in itself, but you will not look well in it. { der, should be worn only by persons with very 
As you are of quite the medium, or perhaps : light hair. 





a little above the medium height, and rather 
slender, you can wear flounces or large plaids, 
(provided you have a sufficient quantity of 
dresses, you know.) But your cousin is both 
short and stout. Dissuade her by all means 
from those three flounces, or that immense plaid 
which she has set her heart upon, for she will 
look as if she was quartered. 

You may easily wear that mantilla which is 
plaited so full on to the yoke, but she should 
never let anything of the kind come near her 
shoulders; there should be nothing to break the 
line from the top of her mantilla to the bottom, 
and it should set as close to the figure as is con- 
sistent with the fulness of the dress, 

She must by all means have her skirts plaited 
at the waist, but if you prefer it, you can wear 
gathers. Your sleeves can also be somewhat 
wider than her’s, and a profusion of trimming 
would be more becoming to you. 

The present style of arranging the hair, spread 
out at the sides in bandeaux, is becoming to most 
faces. The coiffure a la Eugenie, where the hair 
is turned or rolled back entirely from the fore- 
head, is better adapted to a youthful face or very 
regular features. Ringlets are almost invariably 
more becoming to blondes than to brunettes, the 
ringlets a la Sevigne particularly, where the curls 
begin high up on the forehead, and increase in 
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Sisters hear my plaintive cry, 

Corn, Hot Corn, oh, will you buy? 

Corn from morn to night I ery, 
Hear, oh, come and buy. 


Here I’ve lingered time so long, 

Heard you not my plaintive song, 

While the busy passing throng 
Heedless pass me by? 


See the sinking and the gay 

How they throng the Appian way, 

Life is but a dream, they say, 
While I faint and die. 


Will the thoughtless let me die? 

Will the heedless pass me by? 

While from morn to night I cry 
Hot Corn, buy of me. 


In my early days of bliss 
I had such a home as this; 





Once a father’s holy kiss 

Chas’d my cares away. 
Evening lingers with delight, 
Bright’ning on the brow of night, 
All around enjoy the sight 

But the poor homeless. 


From life’s cares and woes oppress’d, 

Had I wings I'd flee to rest, 

To the home of all the blest— 
Home for the homeless. 


Passing stranger heed my cry, 

Tis for bread alone I sigh: 

Give me bread or I must die— 
Help the wanderer. 


Soon will cease my vital breath: 
Soon this cheek will pale in death; 
Must I to my latest breath 

Plead in vain for bread? 
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PART IV. 


New York, May 12th. 

I regret, Maggie, as though I should die if I 
staid here. Nothing but home can restore me. 
If you hear of any of our friends in C—— who 
will be in New York soon, for a few days, tell 
them I shall be glad of an escort. I dare not 
write papa to come for me, for fear of alarming 
my mother and himself. 

My friends notice my increasing paleness. 
Uncle says I am so thoroughly a country girl, 
that he fears the city air does not agree with 
me; the rest insist on it that it is because I take 
so little amusement; and Louise adds triumph- 
antly, that I can see now to what a lady would 
come, in New York, if she sat moping at home, 
like a second Dorcas, as I do. 

Gertrude and George particularly are very 
kind. Yesterday at dinner the latter said he 
had taken seats at the theatre, and that we must 
all go, but especially myself, as a celebrated 
danseuse was to appear, whom I had never seen. 
I tried at first to excuse myself; for indeed, 
Maggie, I do not feel like going out; but George 
was imperative, and when Gertrude joined her 
entreaties, looking anxiously at me, I consented. 

The curtain had just risen as we took our 
seats. I determined to appear interested, in 
return for George’s kindness, so I kept my eyes 
fixed on the stage, though my thoughts were far 
enough away. At the end of the first piece, 
which was nothing but a one act comedy, I 
turned to speak to Gertrude, when to my sur- 
prise I saw Horace Blanchard sitting between 
her and Louise. I started, for he was the last 
person I expected to see: and I fear I colored 
also: I felt at least as if Idid. Since the night 
of the music party I have seen but little of him. 
He comes as rarely as possible to my uncle’s, 
and I suspect would come less frequently, if it 
was not that he fears to awaken inquiry. Some- 
times I am in the drawing-room, and sometimes 
not; I never go down if I hear he is there; but 
I never leave it either when he enters. Louise 
monopolizes the principal share of his conversa- 
tion; laughs and talks with him; and really has, 
I begin to suspect, designs on his heart. She 
will marry him, perhaps. Oh! how false and 
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hollow, Maggie, this life here is, and how one 
loathes it. 

I cannot altogether understand Mr. Blanchard, 
however. Frequently, if I happen to look up, I 
find his eyes fixed on me with a mournful, in- 
quiring gaze. Sometimes, when he is trifling 
with Louise’s work, or carrying on a war of gay 
repartee with her, I think he is more bitter in his 
wit than formerly. Last night when I turned to 
Gertrude, he was watching me with that sad, 
scrutinizing look. In spite of evidence to the 
contrary, I almost, for the moment, doubted his 
guilt. 

In a short time the bell rung and the curtain 
rose. The ballet, you know, is in pantomime. 
The story is this. A very young girl is picked 
up, in some of the mountain passes of Spain, by 
a band of gipsies and adopted by them. As she 
grows older, the gipsey chief loves her with all 
the passion of his passionate race. She, in the 
meantime, has met with a young French count, 
in some of her wanderings, and they become 
enamored of each other. Then comes the gip- 
sey’s declaration of his passion, her scornful re- 
fusal of it, and his discovery that she loves the 
count. An enemy of the latter wishes to get him 
out of the way, so he appeals to the gipsey’s 
jealousy and avarice, and the chief promises to 
put the count to death. All this the girl dis- 
covers, whilst concealed in a room where the 
conspirators are. The count is to be inveigled 
there, have a narcotic put into his wine, and 
whilst asleep to be stabbed. But woman’s wit 
never fails. The count comes in, suspecting 
nothing. The girl manages to inform her lover 
of his danger whilst the gipsey’s back is turned. 
By a manceuvre of her’s, which makes the gipsey 
start to his feet and look around, as quick as 
lightning she changes the wine cups, and the 
chief drinks off the potion prepared for the count. 

Well, Maggie, all this pantomime seemed to tell 
the story more vividly than words could have 
done. 

When the heroine of the story came on the 
stage, it was with a bound as light as a fawn’s. 
I can imagine nothing human so graceful. Oh! 
if I could but describe her dancing. Now she 
swayed backward and forward with the lightness 
of a willow branch. Now she rose and fell, rose 
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and fell silently and dreamily as a fountain by 
moonlight. Now, all at once, she darted away, 
circled around and around, and came down again 
with a low, graceful swoop, like a white sea-bird 
settling upon the water. For a moment the 
audience was hushed in admiration; then a deep, 
long-drawn breath was heard over the whole 
house; and when this had passed the tempest of 
applause burst, shaking the theatre with entht- 
siastic ‘‘bravos,” and covering the stage with its 
showers of bouquets. 

This is in a dance before the governor of the 
province, and after it comes the love-making of 
the chief. The gipsey girl draws herself up in 
an attitude the most scornful I ever saw; and 
then, as if the proud woman suddenly dissolved 
into the wild girl, in the very abandon of mis- 
chief she lures the chief on, gliding up to him 
with airy steps, giving and withdrawing her 
hand, enticing him till he is again on his knees 
before her; then with a sudden bound she is off 
again a few paces from him, standing on tip-toe, 
and one little foot twinkling in his face, her 
figure again drawn up in scorn, but her whole 
countenance running over with mischief. 

The scene where she is commanded to dance 
before the count, in order to lull his suspicions, 
after he is entrapped into the gipsey’s room, 
comes next. The chief, by mistake, has taken 
the narcotic, but she is fearful that the gipsey 
gang will return before he is fairly asleep, so 
that her lover, in spite of her efforts to save him, 
will be put to death. You can see the whole 
agony and expectation now in her countenance 
and figure as the gipsey becomes slightly drowsy. 
Her steps keep lightning time with her clattering 
castanets. She sways backward and forward 
around the chief, fanning him into a deeper 
slumber with the waving of her figure, as it 
were, watching the gradual stupor creeping over 
him, till he at last sleeps soundly, and then she 
gives way. Nature can do no more. Her step 
grows slower and slower, the castanets scarcely 
clash in her hands, she sinks back, and they fall 
clattering to the floor. 

But her last dance, in which she appears with 
her lover, in the brilliantly lighted saloon of her 
uncle, was still more astonishing. I now realized, 
for the first time, what I had read of Taglioni, 
and often laughed at as extravagant; for music 
was never more harmonious than her movements; 
nor could poetry ever call up more beautiful 
visions than her speaking face. 

No warning was given of her coming. But 
suddely, in the midst of a breathless hush, she 
appeared; her robe of illusion floating around 
her with its voluminous folds like a rose colored 








cloud. She crossed the upper end of the stage 
with a bound, lighting, like a bird, on the very 
tip of her little foot; but before one thought her 
fairly settled she was off again; and now came 
circling down the stage like a snow-flake softly 
whirling on the air. The orchestral accompani- 
ment sank into a whisper, as if fearing to break 
the spell of the’ dancer. The audience gazed 
with suspended breath. Involuntarily I leaned 
forward. She had stopped in front of the foot- 
lights, and kneeling on one knee, her head 
thrown swan-like back, her arms swaying around 
her, she slowly subsided into rest. It was like 
the dying sound of a horn across evening waters. 

The hush was prolonged for a moment; and 
then, like a crash of thunder, came the applause. 
The gentlemen rose en masse. The ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs. Bouquets rained on the 
stage. The house rocked from parquette to 
ceiling with the clapping of hands, the shouts 
and the “encores.” For an instant there was a 
lull. All this time the dancer still knelt. But 
now her head was bowed, and her arms crossed 
over her breast as if in meek deprecation of this 
homage. The sight roused the enthusiasm of 
the spectators to a higher pitch than ever, and 
the applause burst forth again now absolutely 
deafening. Oh! it was the grandest sight in the 
world, Maggie. I fairly shed tears. 

When the excitement had subsided a little, I 
turned to Gertrude again, and once more caught 
Mr. Blanchard’s eyes fixed earnestly on me. I 
felt my color rise to my temples under his gaze. 
He seemed embarrassed at being detected, and 
began immediately to whisper with Louise. But, 
a minute afterward, when I thoughtlessly looked 
again, he was watching me anew. I shall never 
recall that look without thinking he is innocent. 
And oh! Maggie, what if I have condemned him 
unjustly. Yours, Apa. 


New York, May 13th. 

Foraive my folly, dear Maggie, in writing as 
I did at the close of my last, for I allowed myself 
almost to question Mr. Blanchard’s guilt. I weep 
for shame when I recall it. 

There is not a shadow of doubt now—not a 
shadow, Maggie. I have had this morning, with 
my own eyes, evidence of his crime. 

Lately I have been in the habit of rising very 
early, and taking a walk before breakfast. Some- 
times it has been but a short one, and I have 
returned before the family was up; then again 
breakfast has been nearly finished before I 
reached home. This morning I strolled on un- 
consciously till I reached Union Park. I opened 
the great iron gates and went in. I suppose 
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everything looked beautifully. The morning 
sunshine must have been bright, and the grass 
green in its young strength; the leaves on the 
trees must have seemed so happily busy, as they 
danced and swayed in the breeze. But it all 
had a sickly look to me. You know the pecu- 
liar appearance of Nature, when seen through a 
smoked glass; well, I feel as if I should always 
see the world through a smoked glassnow. And 
then the birds singing too! How can the little 
bird sing in such a great city? Their strain was 
very sad, at least I thought so, and that it was 
right it should be so. 

I was sauntering listlessly along down one of 
the gravel walks, when I saw, coming toward 
me, Horace Blanchard walking with Lucy Bar- 
clay. There was no way of avoiding them, ex- 
cept by turning back. Suddenly she looked up 
at me. All this had taken but a moment. Yet 
in that interval I had realized all her beauty. 
When I saw her befote it was at a comparative 
distance; but now she was quite close; and 
moreover was gazing directly at me, as if some- 
thing in my appearance attracted her attention. 

I think I never saw such a face. As fair, and 
child-like, and innocent as a little babe’s. But 
alas! that sweet mouth was too flexible and 
tremulous to possess any strength; and the deep 
blue eyes only looked like pleading. No wonder 
that Horace Blanchard, with all his fascinations, 
could sway a girl like that to his will. And no 
wonder that she believes even yet that he will 
marry her, and forgives him. Such a one ‘will 
love through all things,” and die loving. 

As they came on they were conversing, and 1 
heard her say to him, ‘You are sure they will 
receive me?” Oh, Maggie! you should have 
heard that voice; so low and silvery, and with 
an indescribably lady-like intonation; but most 
of all, you should have seen the grateful look 
with which it was accompanied. How could any 
man have taken advantage of one so trusting? 
The villain! to still lure her on with false hopes, 
pretending that he would yet marry her, and 
that his family would welcome her. 

Her companion did not answer, for just then 
he heard my step, and looked up. Our eyes 
met. I felt mine flash with indignation. Had 
my life depended on it I could not have helped 
it. Mr. Blanchard started, colored, and looked 
aside in confusion. I scarcely know what fol- 
lowed. But I believe I showed in my face the 
haughty disdain I felt, for as I passed I glanced 
at the poor girl beside him; and her bewildered, 
deprecating, even supplicatory look, haunts me 
to this moment. I hope she did not think I meant 
it for her. But I fear she did. 

f 





I have been all day since in a state of feverish 
excitement. It is a relief to write to you. To 
think that this was the man, who, only night 
before last, had almost persuaded me, by his 
demeanor, that he could not be guilty. 

Is it right, Maggie, that this poor girl should 
be allowed still to be juggled by that man’s pro- 
mises, yet no one raise a hand to save her? 

God help her! God help me also, and show 
me what is right. I am so bewildered that I feel 
as if all judgment and reason had deserted me. 

Yours, ADA. 


New York, May 16th. 

I witt try to be calm, dear, dearest Maggie, 
but I scarcely know how to tell you what I have 
to say. Let me commence at the beginning. 

This morning the girls went up to Lawson’s 
“opening” to select their millinery; and Ger- 
trude, who was waiting for George to accompany 
us in a drive, came into my room. 

“Tt is a glorious day, and the country must 
be looking beautifully. I do wish George had 
asked Mr. Blanchard to go with us,” said she. 

As I could not reiterate her wish I was silent. 

“I really think Horace Blanchard the finest 
man I know—except my husband of course,” she 
continued, after a pause. 

“Is he?” said I, in a voice which I vainly 
endeavored should not be constrained, for I felt 
that I must say something. 

“Yes, and I am astonished that you do not 
seem to'like him more. I should think you 
would suit each other exactly. Your tastes and 
opinions are so much alike.” 

I overturned my work-basket, and the picking 
up and arranging of my sewing implements, pre- 
vented the necessity of my replying. 

Gertrude has a vast deal of tact, but I never 
saw her so pertinacious as she was this morning. 
She continued, 

‘“‘Why Ella said that you used to be so inti- 
mate with Horace before we came back, and that 
all at once you behaved so coldly toward him. 
She hinted vaguely of some story which you had 
heard of him.” 

“Did she?” I muttered, not knowing what else 
to say, and in my agitation trying in vain to 
thread my needle. 

Gertrude was silent again, and arose and 
walked to the window. I saw that she waited 
to be questioned, but I had suffered too much 
to willingly open the wound anew. 

“It was about Lucy Barclay, poor thing, I 
suppose,” said she, after awhile. 

Her persistance annoyed me, and I made no 
answer. 
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‘‘He’s not so much to blame as you think,” 
she said, after another pause. 

I spoke now, for I was thoroughly angry. To 
think that she too should look upon such a dread- 
ful crime as a light thing. ‘‘Pshaw!” said I, and 
I know my lip curled with all the loathing I felt. 
_ “I suppose you mean to say that she seduced 
him—that it was her fault,” and before the sen- 
tence was completed, my voice was fairly quiver- 
ing with indignation. 

“Ada Lester, you know nothing at all about 
it,” she said, suddenly standing before me, and 
with her dignified manner, which none can re- 
sist. 

I was awed for the moment only, then I said 
hurriedly, ‘I know more than I wish to, Ger- 
trude. This subject must be dropped hereafter, 
between us.” I arose and gathered my sewing 
materials together, as if to put an end to the 
conversation. It was growing unbearable. 

My companion moved restlessly about the room 
for a few minutes, then she said, 

“IT am afraid, Ada, that the ‘charity which 
suffereth long and is kind,’ is not a part of your 
religion. You must hear what I have to say in 
exculpation of Horace Blanchard.” 

I was wrought up toa pitch of agony, which 
was unendurable. ‘For God’s sake, Gertrude,” 
I cried, “‘why will you torture me so? Do leave 
me.” 

** Ada, I will not leave you till you hear me,” 
was her reply; and taking my hand, she drew 
me to her side. 

**Luey, poor thing, is an orphan,” she began. 
‘‘Her father was a humble country clergyman, 
and died when she was but four years old. Her 
mother came to the city with her child to obtain 
work; and among her patrons was Mrs. Blanch- 
ard. Poverty and grief soon laid her beside her 
husband, and in her last ts Mrs. Blanchard 
promised to take care of the child. Mrs. Blanch- 
ard, I think, only intended at first to give her a 
very plain education, and then apprentice her to 
some trade, by which she could make a living for 
herself; but, you know, she has no daughters of 
her own, and insensibly the beautiful and affec- 
tionate child wound herself so around the heart 
of her patroness, that the good woman deter- 
mined on a different destiny for her. She gave 
her all the advantages of an excellent school, 
made a will, that in case of her death the child 
would be secured from want, and determined 
to keep her with her as a companion. Mrs. 
Blanchard’s delicate health made this the more 





desirable, and Lucy, who was devotedly attached 

to her adopted mother, sewed for her, read to 

her, and nursed her most tenderly. Horace and 
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Lacy grew up meantime almost like brother and 
sister. 

‘Last winter was a year, Mrs. Blanchard’s ill- 
ness assumed a more serious form; she was con- 
fined entirely to her chamber, and a great deal 
of the time to her bed. Lucy was her constant 
and only nurse. Doctor Franklin, who had been 
her physician for years, was himself ill, and not 
able to attend her; but his son, also a physician, 
who was just getting into practice, came in his 
place. He is a very handsome man, and re- 
markably agreeable in his manners. Day after 
day, throughout the whole winter, his visits con- 
tinued. Lucy was always inthe room. It was 
Lucy who met him at the head of the staircase 
when he came in; it was Lucy who took his 
directions with regard to the medicines; it was 
Lucy who again saw him to the staircase when 
he departed.” 

Maggie, I found myself here, leaning eagerly 
over toward Gertrude, drinking in every word 
with a wild hope trembling around my heart. 
Gertrude had paused a moment, then again re- 
sumed. 

‘‘Mrs. Blanchard grew better toward spring, 
but her sweet young nurse was becoming paler 
and thinner everyday. Young Franklin was still 
the physician. Mrs. Blanchard spoke anxiously 
about Lucy. The doctor recommended fresh air 
and exercise. This her patroness compelled Lucy 
to take daily. But alas! she knew not that the 
poor girl was always accompanied by the physi- 
cian who had prescribed the remedy. Lucy’s 
sweet face soon bore unmistakable traces of in- 
tense mental agony. In vain Mrs. Blanchard 
questioned her, she only answered with her tears. 
Thus the spring and summer wore on. Mrs. 
Blanchard went to her sister’s on the Hudson to 
pass a week. Lucy excused herself from accom- 
panying her as she had heretofore done; and 
when Mrs. Blanchard returned she was gone. 
She left a wild, incoherent letter, saying she had 
disgraced one whom she had loved more than a 
mother, and had gone to hide her misery and 
shame where none would hear of her. From 
what could be gathered from words so wild, her 
struggles had been terrible. But poor, innocent 
child, her loving heart was no match for the law- 
less passions of her betrayer. She gave no name, 
but said he had promised to marry her. Mrs. 
Blanchard’s suspicions immediately fell on young 
Franklin. A thousand little circumstances, un- 
noticed at the time, fully confirmed her in this . 
idea. She sent immediately to his office, but he 
had gone to Europe. Whilst a doubt remained, 
she dared not worry his father with the story 
after his own severe illness. Horace, who had 
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been out in the far West, was hurried home. 
Every exertion was made to find the poor girl; 
but with no avail. The servants and neighbors 
sometimes talked of a pale face and woe-worn 
figure that glided up and down before Mrs. 
Blanchard’s house at night; but nothing definite 
could be obtained. Horace went to Europe, and 
sought out Dr. Franklin, who acknowledged his 
crime, but refused to marry Lucy——” 

I could bear it no longer, Maggie. I had 
risen and paced the room, some time before; and 
now I burst into hysteric weeping, and flung 
myself on the bed. Gertrude left me to myself 
for awhile; then came and sat down by me and 
passed her soft hand across my brow. It soothed 
me like magnetism. 

At last she resumed. ‘‘Horace’s entreaties to 
young Franklin were in vain. He said he really 
loved Lucy, but that his family would never re- 
ceive the humble companion of Mrs. Blanchard 
as his wife. Horace, you know, returned home 
in December. In the meantime search was again 
instituted for Lucy, but again in vain. Young 
Franklin had positively denied any knowledge of 
her residence. It was through you, Ada, that 
she was at last discovered.” 

**Me?” 

‘‘Yes, Horace went one morning to call on 
Mrs. Richards, and saw Lucy coming out of a 
house opposite. He crossed over, laid his hand 
on her shoulder and called her by name. He 
said she nearly fainted. He went back with her 
to the house, and eagerly assured the poor girl 
of his mother’s forgiveness. Her only reply when 
he told her of the search which had been made 
for her was, ‘Oh! if you had only never found 
me—oh! if you had only never found me.’ By 
degrees he learned that she had gone off to the 
country, after she had left home, and there eked 
out the little money she took with her by sewing. 
Just before her child was born she returned to 
the city, still supporting herself by her needle. 
Her baby died. A woman who nursed her said 
that her grief for it, and her ravings for the 
father, who had promised to marry her, was 
terrible. Horace went very frequently to see 
her, carrying her money and kind messages from 
his mother, whom she at first utterly refused to 
see again. But he did more than that. Young 
Dr. Franklin returned about two weeks ago from 
Europe. Horace waited upon him immediately, 
and again proposed his marrying Lucy, and he 
again refused, saying he still loved her, but could 
not marry her on account of his family. Horace 
is as quick to act as to conceive. He took young 
Franklin by the arm and walked immediately 
into his father’s office. There, to the son’s 





astonishment, with but little circumlocution, he 
told Dr. Franklin the whole story. The father 
is a rigid Presbyterian, and though no doubt it 
cost his pride some pangs, he did not hesitate as 
to his duty: young Franklin was commanded to 
marry Lucy, or else be discarded. The grati- 
tude of the poor girl, I learn, was most painful to 
witness, and she has behaved beautifully through ’ 
it all. She refused to see her lover till she was 
to stand beside him as his wife. Horace pre- 
vailed on her a few days ago to see his mother, 
and she at length consented. It was an ordeal 
which her timid nature could not endure alone, 
so he met her yesterday morning, which was to 
be her first visit, and accompanied her back to 
Mrs. Blanchard. She is to be privately married 
at their house in the course of a few days, and 
leave the city immediately.” 

I had no tears, Maggie, at the end of Ger- 
trude’s recital, but every nerve in my frame was 
quivering with excitement. 

After a few moments Gertrude rose-to go, 
saying she must see if the carriage had come. 
I suspect it had never been ordered. 

I was not satisfied yet. I caught hold of her 
dress, and gasped out, 

**When did you learn all this?” 

‘*I knew the first part of the affair when I was 
in Europe, and Horace has kept my husband 
informed of the progress of events since our re- 
turn; but,” said she, with a smile, ‘“‘I never 
imagined how important it was that you should 
know the story too till yesterday.” 

I believe I muttered “What do you mean?” 
although I suspected that I very well knew. 

‘‘Nothing, except that you told the whole 
thing in a glance to Horace, when you met him 
with poor Lucy in the park, and he, for the first 
time, suspected that he was bearing another 
man’s sin. By the way, Ada, I would advise 
you, as a friend, to learn to wear a fashionable 
face, and not let it be telling tales on you all the 
time.” 

*«How do you know I met them in the park?” 
I faltered out. 

“How do I know?” and she laughed gaily, 
‘‘why didn’t he spend half of the day in hunting 
George up, and when he found him wanted him 
to leave off giving directions about our new 
house, in order to coax me to tell you the story 
somehow! But I had half a mind to give it up 
a dozen times. I-never saw such an impracti- 
cable woman as you are. I pity the husband 
that will get you. And, by the way, Ada, is 
there any truth in Louise’s insinuation that you 
are engaged to a young lawyer in C——?” 

‘*About as much,” answered I, angrily, ‘as 
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there was in her adroit confirmation of Horace 
Blanchard’s guilt to me.” 

Gertrude kissed me, and left the room to look 
for the apocryphal carriage. 

It has been hours since then, Maggie, and I 
was able to do nothing till I commenced writing 
to you. I could not quiet myself. I trembled 
too much to sew, and I could not read. I hardly 
know how the hours passed. In the midst of 
happy weeping I have kept murmuring to myself 
all the time, ‘He is i t, he is in t,” as 
if it was too much bliss. Yours, Apa. 





New York, May 24th. 

My last letter from New York, dear Maggie, I 
think, for we shall be with you in a week. 

With uncle’s permission (for mine he seems to 
take as a matter of course) Mr. Blanchard will 
accompany us. 

You ask if my ‘‘usual effrontery sustained me, 
in my first interview with Horace, after Ger- 
trude’s story.” 

I am obliged to confess that it did not. You 
know so much, Maggie, that you shall know all 
now. I had kept my room under the plea of 
indisposition all day. I think I was never so 
still in my life as at dinner time. I was in such 
a happy dream I could not talk. Gertrude and 
George both kindly shielded me from observation 
as much as possible, but the latter could not, 
for the life of him, keep from sending laughing 
glances across the table at me. That evening 
happened to be the one on which the girls have 
their weekly converzione, to which about twenty 
or thirty of their intimate friends always come. 

I tried in vain to dress myself. I think there 
was a dream between every stroke of the hair- 
brush. I frequently awoke to consciousness to 
find myself sitting in my sewing-chair, with arms 
folded, and smiling in my reverie. Don’t laugh 
too much, Maggie, but’I tell you it is an absolute 
truth, that when I was dressed I found I had put 
on my walking gaiter boots instead of my black 
satin slippers. I do not know to this moment 
how they got on, but there they were neatly 
laced, and my dressing slippers and satin shoes 
were arranged cosily side by side on the wash- 
stand. This incident recalled me to myself some- 
what, though Gertrude came into my room and 
said that she had knocked half a dozen times at 
least and got no answer; but I do not believe 
her. 

After all my heart failed me. I felt as if I 
could not go down stairs and meet Mr. Blanchard. 
Gertrude coaxed some time in vain, till she put 
forth one unanswerable argument—‘‘It will be a 
great deal less embarrassing to meet him thus 








than alone.” So I slowly followed her down the 
staircase. I really behaved like a child, I laugh 
now when I think-of it. When we got nearly to 
the bottom, without stopping to consider, I sud- 
denly turned and rushed up again to my own 


room. Gertrude came panting and laughing 
after me. ‘I couldn’t help it,” was all my ex- 
cuse 


‘‘Now, Ada,” said Gertrude, still laughing, 
“Tl just tell you what it is, if you do not go 
down with me, I’ll send Horace up for you.” 

**Goodness gracious! Gertrude do have a little 
patience,” and with these words I again followed 
her. The drawing-room was brilliantly lighted 
and the doors open. As we reached it, I saw 
groups scattered about gaily talking; but imme- 
diately opposite the door was Mr. Blanchard and 
George earnestly conversing. I could not help 
shrinking behind Gertrude, and a litthk to one 
side. Mr. Blanchard looked up, saw her, and 
anxiously scanned her face; I suppose she tele- 
graphed back favorably, for his whole counte- 
nance lighted up, and his quick glance darted 
past her to where I stood. Then he came for- 
ward, and half frankly, half hesitatingly, took 
my hand. Censorious people, dear Maggie, might 
have said that he retained it longer than was 
absolutely necessary, but I had not the heart to 
find fault with it. This seemed to satisfy him, 
and he was too considerate to increase my agita- 
tion, which I knew he saw, by addressing a word 
to me except on ordinary subjects in the presence 
of others. But I felt him hovering near me all 
the evening. Only as he was taking leave, whilst 
the others were busily talking, he bent down his 
head and whispered, ‘‘ Are we friends now, Ada?” 
I do not believe I said a word in reply, but I 
judged by his face that he was quite contented, 
for all. 

The next morning, Gertrude produced a Ger- 
man song from some mysterious, unpacked 
trunk, which she could not learn without I 
played the accompaniment for her; at least so 
she said. 

We had been at the piano but a short time, 
when I heard the hall bell ring. I played falsely 
in my trepidation, and then stopped altogether. 
Gertrude went on rolling out the horrible gutte- 
rals with the utmost coolness, giving me a punch 
in the shoulder, with a ‘‘Why don’t you go on?” 
I played away vigorously again, and by the time 
Mr. Blanchard entered the parlor, was “going 
on” with as much energy and as bad time as 
Gertrude could wish. She greeted Mr. Blanchard 
warmly, but I was too much occupied to do more 
than bow. Horace drew a chair up to the piano, 
and as my cousin stopped the song, I of course 
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was obliged to stop the accompaniment. I was 
beginning to feel entirely unembarrassed, when 
George came to the door with ‘“‘How do, Blanch- 
ard? My patience, Gertrude, I believe you are 
like all the women, never ready. It is time now 
we were off to look at that furniture, and you 
promised to stop at Thompsons for the girls. Ill 
be back for you in fifteen minutes if you can be 
ready.” 

The trepidation of the previous night seized 
me again. I involuntarily turned around on the 
piano stool, and seized Gertrude’s dress as she 
arose to go, and my next impulse was to follow 
her. Just then I happened to catch Mr. Blanch- 
ard’s laughing eye and amused expression of 
countenance, and—will you believe it, Maggie ?— 
I burst into a hearty fit of laughter, somewhat 
nervous, to be sure, from sympathy. I returned 
to the piano again as my only resource, and 
played away vigorously. Presently he laid his 
hand on mine and said, ‘‘ When you have finished 
that intricate piece of music, Ada, I would like 
to speak with you.” As he did not release my 
hand, I, of course, was obliged to stop playing, 
only striking a key now and then with one of my 
fingers, 

“Would you consider the proposal made to 
you, some weeks ago, an insult now, Ada?” ) he 
asked, after a pause. i 

Had my life depended on it I could not have 

pok He clasped my hand more closely as he 
resumed, ‘‘I would not have given up so soon 
then, believe me, had I not been led to believe, 
through Miss Hinton, that you were already 
engaged. But I could not help thinking that 
you loved me, sometimes, in spite of that. Do 
you?” 

I was saved the necessity, dear Maggie, of 
acknowledging the degrading fact, by hearing 
George enter the front door, and Gertrude de- 
scend the staircase. I sprang to the window to 
see the carriage drive off, and Mr. Blanchard 
must have hadi some curiosity on the subject 
also, for he followed me. I do not think I felt 
or looked like fainting, but Mr. Blanchard seemed 
to consider it necessary to lead me to the sofa, 
from which he did not release me till uncle’s key 
was heard in the hall door. 

“Hey! what’s the matter, Ada?” asked the 
good man, in astonishment, as I rushed past him 
and up the staircase; but I did not think it worth 
while to stop, for Horace had promised to explain 
it all. 

You cannot tell how I dreaded the ordeal of the 
dinner-table. I knew I should have to undergo 
my uncle’s raillery, and something more from 
Louise. 








**Ho, ho!” was the greeting, as I entered the 
dining-room somewhat late. Every eye was 
turned upon me except George’s and Gertrude’s. 
“‘Ho, ho! so you’re going to take a New York 
husband after all, you puss! Well, I am heartily 
glad, for your mother can’t say now that I didn’t 
do my duty by you. You couldn’t have got a 
finer fellow if you had tried. I’ve given my per- 
mission.” 

I involuntarily glanced at Louise. She was 
perfectly livid, and her great, black eyes fairly 
snapped with anger. Had she really loved Horace, 
Maggie, I should have felt truly sorry that I was 
disappointing her, but I think I understand her 
too well now not to know that it was his fortune 
and position, and not himself that she coveted; 
and that her feelings toward me are those of envy 
rather than jealousy. 

I despatched a letter that very night tomamma; 
and Horace and uncle both wrote to papa by the 
same post, I believe. 

Yesterday I received a most beautifal, affec- 
tionate note from Mrs. Blanchard, asking me if 
I would not lay aside formality, and come to see 
her before I left the city, as she was too much of 
an invalid to call on me. It was accompanied 
by an exquisite bouquet of hyacinths and roses. 

Of course I consented, and Horace called for 
me this morning. I never felt so anxious about 
my appearance in my life, Maggie, nor such a 
wish to make a good impression. 

‘Here, mother, is the daughter I am going to 
bring you,” said Horace, as we entered the room. 

““T know that I shall love her very much,” was 
the kind reply, accompanied by a kiss. 

I felt at ease in a moment, and never passed a 
pleasanter hour than in that sick chamber. Mrs. 
Blanchard seems to be such a cheerful Christian, 
and such an intelligent woman, that one must love 
her. 

Now, Maggie, do not laugh at me, and ask 
where the “smoked glass” is now; I acknow- 
ledge that I see everything through a most 
absurdly bright coleur de rose medium; but it is 
much the pleasantest, I assure you. 

In a week I hope to see you. 

Ever yours, Apa. 

P. 8. Ella, the witch, vows she is going to be 
bride’s-maid, to which I have consented, pre- 
mising that it must be second to your charming 
self, dear Maggie. 


C——, September 20th. 
Dear Morner—Ada and Horace left this 
morning on their bridal tour, and after the ex- 
citement of the wedding the house looks desolate 
enough, I assure you. One can scarcely realize 
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that these drawing-rooms, with their faded flowers 
and falling evergreens, were the scene only last 
night of so much gaiety and life. I really think 
that half of C—— was crowded into the house, 
or rather in the house and piazzas; for fortunately 
the evening was delightful, and the greater part 
of the younger portion of the company preferred 
the brilliant moonlight and fresh air to the solar 
lights and warm rooms. 

Ada strenuously objected to all this parade at 
first, but her friend Maggie Hazleton and Ella 
nearly broke their hearts at the idea of a private 
wedding, when they were to look so charming, 
and Mrs. Lester said, that as Ada was going 
away to live, she thought it would be the easiest 
and most gratifying way to most of her acquaint- 
ance in C—— to bid them farewell in this man- 
ner. 

Ada at last yielded, for she was too thoroughly 
happy to think that anything of the kind can 
make much difference to her. 

I suppose that I could not convince yourself 
and Louise, who are even yet in all the excite- 
ment of Newport beaux and belles, of the very 
delightful season which we have spent here. 
Ella puts on a long face when New York is men- 
tioned. 

Now I do not know whether young Hazleton, 
Maggie’s brother, has anything to do with it, but 
I think if he was to ask her to laugh away life 
with him, (it seems to be the natural disposition 
of both) that no one would reasonably object to 
the proposal. 

The society in C—— is delightful. Very much 
above the ordinary level in point of intelligence, 
and the Lesters, not only from Mr. Lester’s 
standing as a lawyer, but for their own merits, 
are at the head of it. 

But you said you wanted to know about the 
wedding, and I am telling you everything but 
that. 

Maggie, Ella and ourselves were all day yes- 
terday hanging the parlors with evergreens and 
flowers, the latter of which were most bountifully 
supplied by Ada’s friends. I think every garden 
in C——, belonging to high or low, added some- 
thing as a parting token to a universal favorite. 

The rooms looked beautifully, I assure you. 

The marriage took place at seven o'clock, 
and none but the family and most intimate 
friends were invited. At eight o’clock the other 
guests came pouring in. One large room up 
stairs was cleared for dancing, and every foot of 
the floor was occupied till after eleven o’clock by 
nimble feet flying around to the music. 

The people of C—— seem to think that they 
assemble together for something else beside eat- 








ing and drinking, for though the dining-room was 
thrown open, and the table bountifully spread 
with cake, wine, creams, and other things more 
substantial, it was never crowded as we see the 
tables at parties in New York. 

Good Mrs. Richards seemed perfectly ubiqui- 
tous, but most in her glory in the dining-room, 
where she presided over the coffee-urn with gra- 
cious dignity. She occupies a comfortable room 
in a pleasant part of C , and has as much 
sewing as she can do, for which she is well paid. 
Her devotion and gratitude to Ada is almost un- 
bounded. 

But I have forgotten about the bride’s dress, 
the last thing to be neglected, I know. It was 
of a plain white silk, rich and heavy, without 
ornament of any kind, except a bouquet de corsage 
of orange flowers and clematis. A wreath of the 
same flowers fastened the superb Brussels lace 
veil, which you sent to Ada, on her head. Horace 
gave her a superb set of diamonds and pearls, but 
she would not wear a particle of jewelry. Mrs. 
Blanchard has given as a bridal present a crimson 
camel’s-hair shawl, that will make half of the . 
‘upper ten” gnaw their lips with envy. 

As to father’s pile of bank bills, I suspect that 
most of them will be left in C—— in the shape 
of comforts for some of Ada’s poor charges. She 
has certainly received no present which has given 
her so much pleasure, for in this way she has 
been fully enabled to gratify her native-born 
benevolence. 

George and myself will leave in a few days for 
New York. I am anxious now that our home is 
ready to get into it. As to the bridal party, there 
is no knowing when they will return, not before 
the latter part of October, I suppose. They all 
went off in high spirits, though Horace and Ada 
seemed to think that it would be a formidable 
piece of work to keep three such turbulent 
spirits as Ella’s, Maggie’s, and young Hazleton’s 
in order. Maggie Hazleton is to spend the winter 
with Ada. 

It seems that Mrs. Blanchard has refurnished 
the house entirely in magnificent style, reserving 
but two rooms for herself with their old-fashioned 
furniture. This troubles Ada exceedingly, who 
cares a great deal more for her mother-in-law’s 
love and comfort than for rosewood and broca- 
telle, but Horace said that Mrs. Blanchard would 
not listen to his representations on the subject, 
so he was obliged to give up. 

I suppose we shall not see you till after the 
fancy ball is over, though I should think the sea 
breezes rather cool now. 

What is the rumor about Louise’s flirtation 
with that fellow who styles -himself the Count 
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de Monthin? George declares that from the } in the rue de Richelieu at Paris, and a most expert 
description, he is sure that he is the same man } thrower of ‘the bones.” 


whom he saw on the steps of the “St. Nicholas” 
just before we left home, and who was a barber 


I am, dear mother, your affectionate daughter, 
Gertrupe Hinron. 





ICE FAIRIES. 





BY PHILA A. EARLE. 





In their icy-pearled boats gleaming, 
All ice-gemmed and spangled o’er, 

Came from fairy-land the fairies, 
Wielding light each crystal oar; 

They have passed with noiseless footsteps, 
By the dreamy streamlet’s side, 

In their snow-white robes all gliding, 
They have lingered it beside. 


They have waved their icy sceptres 
O’er each leaping little rill, 
O’er the brooklets that are gushing 
From each mountain side and hill; 
They have shed their icy tear-drops 
On the rocks o’erhanging eaves— 
And upon the hazel bushes 
Every tear a jewel leaves. 





By the stream the crispy leaflets 
Are bespangled as with gems, 
As if pearls had fallen ’mong them, 
Wreathing all the leafless stems. 
On the trees the snowy fairies, 
Have their frosty mantles hung 
With their icicled, white fingers— 
While o’er all their smiles are flung. 


They have traced with wands so magic, 
Glimpses on the window-pane 
Of the Eden-land of beauty, 
Where there’s never grief or pain; 
When these visions pure are silvered 
By the moonbeams soft and bright, 
Like, it seems, to rays of glory 
That enwrap the world of light. 





MUSINGS. 





BY ANNIE GRAY. 





Tnere are soft voices down the woodland steep, 
Glad hymnings on the orchard’s breezy spray, 
And life is thrilling like a fountain’s leap 
To the light chorus of earth’s holiday. 


Oh! many hearts are full of earnest hope 
Throbbing swift measures to a music deep, 

And youth with fervent brow now turns to grope 
The dreamland where its glorious visions sleep. 


We swell the notes of joy with warm, proud hands, 
We echo back the songs our comrades sing, 





Like weary travellers o’er Arabian sands 
We gladly circle each enchanted Spring! 


These are sweet waters; will their fountains fail 
When we are weary on life’s sloping years, 
When Love’s soft hands are ashen, and the gale 

Sends a low cry alone to calm our tears? 


No, no! The Autumn rich in golden light 
And Faith’s high lore, and Memory’s dreams will 
come, 
While Hope serene shall quiver round the height 
Where slanting sunbeams point our harvest-home! 





GUARDIAN ANGELS. 





BY J. E. CARPENTER. 





GuaRDIAN angels! do we doubt them? 
Night by night, and day by day, 
Could we guide our steps without them 
Where would wav’ring fancy sway? 
Ev’ry noble thought that’s spoken, 
Ev’ry smile, and ev’ry sigh, 
Are they not a sign—a token 
That some guardian angel’s by? 





Guardian angels, hovering o’er us, 
Keep the soul, in mercy, pure; 
Had we not bright hope before us, 
Could we this frail world endure? 
Then, be sure, that ever near us 
Voices come from forms unseen, 
Breathed by voices sent to cheer us— 
Watching earth and Heav’n between! 
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BY MRS. ANNA WHARTON. 





Gop and silver fish, though slightly different 
in color, are identically of the same species, being 
a variety of the cyprinide, or carp tribe, and are 
known to naturalists as the cyprinus auratus— 
golden carp—of Linneus. Originally natives 
of China, they were first imported into here 
and thence into this country. 

The extreme elegance of form of the gold 
fishes, the splendor of their scaly covering, the 
ease and agility of their movements, and the 
facility with which they may be kept alive in 
very small vessels, place them in the first class 
of our most pleasing and desirable domestic pets. 
They even recommend themselves by another 
agreeable quality—that of appearing to entertain 
an affection, not only for their keeper, but also 
for each other. Mr. Jesse, in his most interest- 
ing ‘“‘Gleanings on Natural History,” informs us 
that a lady who kept two of these fishes ina 
glass globe gave one away to a friend, and that 
the other immediately refused to eat, and showed 
other evident symptoms of unhappiness, until its 
companion was restored, when it frisked about 
its glass prison, apparently in the highest of glee 
and good spirits. 

Indeed few objects can be more ornamental or 
amusing than a glass globe containing gold fish. 
The double refractions of the glass and water 
represent them, when in motion, in a most beauti- 
ful variety of sizes, shades, and colors, while the 
two mediums, glass and water, assisted by the 
concavo-convex form of the vessel, magnify and 
distort them; besides, we have the gratification 
of introducing another element and its beautiful 
inhabitants into our very parlors and drawing- 
rooms. 

Though gold fish are seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage when kept in glass globes, yet we regret 
to be compelled to say that they are very unsuit- 
able dwellings for them. Just let us consider for 
® moment the conditions which are absolutely 
necessary for the health and even the existence 
of fish, and we will find that a glass globe, how- 
ever beautiful they may appear in it, is one of 
the most inappropriate of vessels for keeping 
them in. In the first place, they require abund- 
ance of air. Now, scarcely any other shape 
than a globular one contains so much water with 
so little exposure to the air. Fish, too, require 





shade, not when we choose to give it to them, 
but when they feel the want of it; and it need 
scarcely be observed that all day long a glass 
globe is in a blaze of light. Still more, the water 
in a globe must be daily changed, consequently 
the fish must be lifted out either by the hand or 
a small net; and it is almost impossible, however 
careful we may be, to handle or net these deli- 
cate, little, struggling creatures without injuring 
them, at one time or another. Where there can 
be a contrivance made for letting a flow of water, 
be it ever so small, say a drop a minute, in and 
out of the vessel containing the fish, the water 
will not require to be changed; and a small water 
plant, say the very curious vallisneria spiralis, 
would afford the required shade. 

But as a globe will be ever the most popular 
domicile for these fishes, we shall give a few 
directions respecting how they should be treated 
in it. When purchasing a globe procure as wide- 
mouthed a one as possible, and subsequently 
never let it be more than three parts full of 
water. By these means you will secure as much 
air for the fish as is possible under the circum- 
stances. Keep the globe also in the most airy 
part of the room, never letting it be in the sun, 
nor near the fire. Change the water daily, and 
handle the fish tenderly when doing so. Some 
persons, when changing, use a small net, some 
the hand—we cannot say which is the best, but 
would advise our readers to use that which they 
may find the handiest. Never give the fish any 
food, all they require when in a globe is plenty 
of fresh air and fresh water—they will derive 
sufficient nutriment from the animalcule con- 
tained in the water. Numbers of people kill 
their gold fish by giving them bread. Now, we 
do not deny that bread is good for gold fish, and 
that they will eat it, but the uneaten crumbs 
immediately get sour and deteriorate the water, 
to the great injury of the fish. One hint more: 
if, on getting up in the morning, you find a fish 
missing, and can discover no traces of it, you 
must not conclude that it has taken wings to 
itself and flown away, but that the cat has hooked 
it out with her claws and eaten it. Not that 
pussy hated wet feet less, but that she loved fresh 
fish more. 

Two diseases, being the most frequent, may be 
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pointed out as the principal ills which it is the 
lot of gold fish to be heirs to. Sometimes a fish 
seems less lively than usual, and on a close in- 
spection will have a sort of mealy look, and, in 
a day or two, this mealiness will turn out to be 
& parasitical fungus. We have heard of several 
remedies for this very mysterious disease, but 
never found any of them of the slightest use. 
There is absolutely nothing for it but to take the 
fish, at the first appearance of the disease, and 
throw it away, for it will not recover, and it will 
infect the others, and thus destroy the whole 
stock. We would, however, advise the inexpe- 
rienced gold fish keeper, whenever a fish seems 
unhealthy, to place it by itself for a few days, 
he will then see whether the fungus makes its 





appearance; if not, the fish may recover, and be 
returned to the globe. 

The other disease is apparently an affection of 
the air-bladder, arising from being supplied with 
too little air. We have found fish recover from 
it when removed from the globe and placed in a 
pond, When under the influence of this disease 
the fish swims sideways, with its body bent as if 
its back were broken, and in a short time dies. 
Whenever those symptoms are observed, the fish 
should be placed in a large tube of water, and a 
small stream of water allowed to drop into it; the 
water, through dropping, becomes more aerated, 
and the fish, thus receiving an abundant supply 
of air, will frequently recover. ~ 





OTHER 


DAYS. 





BY MRS. G. M. RIDDLE. 





In memory’s mellowing glass I gaze, 
And mirrored there are other days; 
The sound of which has passed away, 
Fraught as it was with melody. 


In stranger lands I wander now, 

And other breezes fan my brow— 
Than when a child—I felt their breath, 
Their under-tone sings now of death! 


Sings of bright hopes that passed away, 
Sings of fair scenes that faded lay— 
Sings of loved friends whose funeral bell 
Still echoes to me its parting knell. 





These Southern skies are not as blue; 

These foreign flowers have not the hue 

Of childhood’s roses—bright and gay— 
Which once quite thornless strewed my way. 


I ofttimes sweep my fingers o’er 

My silent harp—to hear once more 
The music of that early lay, 

Which once I sang in life’s young day. 


Alas! ’tis vain, tuneless each string, 

Its jarring notes with discord ring; 
And weary—I then stop to weep 

O’er hopes that in the bright past sleep. 





CLARA COTTERILL. 





BY FRANCIS BENNOOK. 





Tue Summer dew was falling fast 
On meads and leafy bowers! 
The grass like gems—like diadems 
Of glory shone the flowers. 
The grass might grow, the flowers might blow, 
And sweetest dews might fall, 
But gentle Clara Cotterill 
Was sweeter than them all; 
And oh, for Clara Cétterill, 
I'd give my life, my all. 


The morning’s early dawn was dear, 
Day’s prime was dearer still; 

But dearest was the gloaming grey, 
Beside the whispering rill. 

Beside the rill above the mill, 





Beneath the birchen tree, 
Where charming Clara Cotterill 
Gave hand and heart to me, 
And oh, to Clara Cotterill 
Tl never faithless be. 


I ever love the Summer time, 
In forest, glen, or grove, 
For sunny Summer brought to me 
A Summer tide of love. 
And now, when Autumn’s ripened fruit 
Hangs heavy on the bough, 
My darling Clara Cotterill, 
Life’s sweetest fruit art thou; 
My own, my Clara Cotterill, 
My wife—my life art thou. 














THE FIRST PARTY. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





For weeks the house of Brellington, root and 
branch, had been in earnest consultation over 
the “coming out” of the only daughter. They 
were an important family—important in them- 
selves and in their influential connections; and 
it seemed strange that an important, consequen- 
tial-looking woman like Mrs. Brellington should 
be called ‘‘mother” by such a delicate snow-drop 
as Ella. 

The Brellingtons, with their city palace and all 
proper appurtenances, were at the head of the 
very elite; and Mr. Brellington was the leading 
member of a clique of choice spirits endowed 
with too much intellect and soul for the aimless 
character of mere fashionable men. Ella Brel- 
lington, therefore, could not ‘“‘begin the world” 
under more favorable auspices. But is was pro- 
voking, as her mother thought, that the child 
should be so thoroughly a child, and so obstinately 
indifferent to the triumphs that awaited her. 
Mrs. Brellington had in her younger days been 
@ reigning belle—was a belle still; but she was 
quite willing to resign her throne to the youthful 
beauty who now engaged all her hopes and plans. 

It was so unfortunate, though, that Ella should 
have no particular “style.” Mrs. Brellington’s 
characteristics had been expressed by the terms 
“‘magnificent,” ‘‘distingue,” ‘‘queen-like;” but 
Ella was neither haughty-looking nor hoydenish- 
looking—she was neither a romp nor an icicle; 
but simply a bright, enthusiastic girl, who was 
sometimes in gay spirits and sometimes in dull 
ones, and who would never have distinguished 
herself as an actress from her incapacity of 
maintaining the same role for any length of time. 

Mrs. Brellington was in despair; just as the 
drooping eyelids and sweet sadness had made 
her an Ophelia, a gay, mocking expression and 
laughing eyes transformed her into a Rosalind— 
then came the noble countenance of Portia, and 
the reckless, defying Beatrice. That lovely young 
face was a perfect kaleidescope of expressions, 
and Mrs. Brellington was sadly afraid that her 
only daughter would fail of making a sensation. 

The proud father, however, was delighted that 
his rosebud preferred the subdued light of home 
to the glare of fashionable assemblies; and the 
two spent many pleasant hours in the library— 
hours that should have been employed by Ella in 





listening to her mother’s instructions. But lately 
these conferences had been interrupted; one 
might have supposed that Mrs. Hauteville’s party 
was the only one that would ever be given—that 
it would enjoy as melancholy a distinction as the 
last rose of summer; and Ella raised her violet 
eyes until they were perfect notes of interroga- 
tion, when her mother impressively observed: 

‘‘Recollect that on this, your first appearance 
in ‘the world,’ depends everything.” 

“Don’t recollect any such thing!” exclaimed 
her father, ‘‘upon this ‘first appearance’ depends 
nothing but the certainty of your having more 
beaux than you can possibly talk to, and hearing 
more nonsense than you can possibly understand. 
And now let us take a visit to the bowling-alley 
—you look fairly bleached for want of exercise.” 

The next moment they were flying down the 
path, and Mrs. Brellington watched Ella’s glow- 
ing face and disordered hair with a conviction 
that her praiseworthy efforts in that daughter’s 
behalf were entirely wasted. 

The important evening arrived, and Ella was 
placed under the hands of the French maid hours 
before it was necessary. Upon the subject of 
her toilet all had had something to say; and 
yet such was Mrs. Brellington’s tact that none 
felt offended at the rejection of their proposals. 

There was Miss Jerusha Brellington, a rich, 
spinster aunt of Mr. Brellington’s, who was a 
perfect terror to her relations from a habit of 
hunting up causes of offence and making a fresh 
will at least once a week. She had lost a lover in 
her younger days, by testing the strength of his 
affection in various unique ways that have not 
transpired. This lady, having produced a thick, 
brocade silk, that fairly stood alone from its very 
richness, with some magnificent old lace, that 
looked as though it had just been baptized in 
coffee, ‘‘took the chair’ and held forth upon the 
mighty things that had been done by herself in 
that snuff colored brocade. She concluded by 
observing, in a manner that expressed her con- 
conviction of being accommodating to a fault, 
that ‘‘she would allow the dress to be taken in 
for Ella, and, perhaps, modernized a little!” 

Ella’s tip-toe height was only an inch above five 
feet, and her two arms would scarcely fill one 
ample sleeve of Miss Jerusha’s dress; therefore 
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she laughed in the very face of her scandalized 
aunt in uncontrollable merriment. 

Mrs. Brellington would as soon have equipped 
the pretty debutante in one of her drawing-room 
curtains, but she wisely remembered that the 
self-important spinster had property to “‘ give and 
bequeath ;” so she laid her hand on Miss Jerusha’s 
shoulder, and looking down into her face, with 
an expression that seemed to be saying: “You 
generous woman!” she replied, in the most grate- 
ful of voices. 

*‘Dear aunt, this is really too kind!” 

*¢ Don’t mention it,” said Miss Jerusha, looking 
as though her niece ought to be too full for utter- 
ance. 

‘We all know how much you prize that elegant 
dress——” Miss Jerusha turned it over and re- 
garded it affectionately, ‘‘but even my partiality 
cannot consider Ella as suitably attired in any 
dress that has been graced by you.” 

Miss Jerusha looked reflective, and encountered 
her niece’s eyes in the mirror. 

‘We all know what you must have been in that 
dress,” proceeded Mrs. Brellington, in a touching 
manner, “you have kindly given us a description 
of your appearance, thus attired—and do not, my 
dear aunt, for one moment imagine that we cannot 
appreciate you without such sacrifices. Believe 
me that I shall be far better satisfied with Ella 
in a toilet more adapted to her humbler charms 
than if she were attired with the unworthy 
attempt of aping that which is so far above her.” 

Miss Jerusha looked triumphant, as she de- 
parted with the treasured brocade; and that very 
evening she remade her will in favor of “her 
dear niece, Sarah Brellington.” 

The next attack came from grandmother Brel- 
lington. The old lady had set her heart upon 
seeing Ella decked in a pair of pearl ear-rings, 
® garnet necklace, and a brooch of turquoise and 
diamonds. The articles were exquisite in the 
fashion of a bye-gone time; but Mrs. Brellington, 
who had a nervous horror of things that didn’t 
match, adroitly replied: 

‘*We really do not deserve so much kindness! 
But, my dear madam, you must not tempt me 
with a sight of these beautiful ornaments, for 
Ella is such a careless little thing that I cannot 
allow her to wear them. Think how I should feel 
if she returned without that exquisite brooch, or 
if the drop of one of those lovely ear-rings 
should be missing!” 

Grandmother looked frightened; they were too 
valuable to be lost, and she hastily replaced them 
in their cases—saying, as she did so: 

“Well, well—we must try to console the child 
for her disappointment.” 





But Ella was not even aware of the existence 
of the ornaments, for during the discussion she 
had been deeply absorbed in the pages of “ Henil- 
worth.” . ; 

She certainly was a strange child; and so 
thought her mother as she entered her room on 
the night preceding that eventful evening. The 
apartment had been furnished by a mother who 
was both able and anxious to gratify every fancy 
of a beloved child; and articles of beauty were 
grouped around in charming confusion. 

Ella was asleep; and Mrs. Brellington ap- 
proached the richly carved bedstead with its 
pink and white draperies, and stood watching the 
slumberer, as she had often watched in bye-gone 
years. She glanced at the small, white hand that 
rested on the counterpane, and started at the 
sight of a slender ring of gold, in which was set 
asmall ruby heart. She had never seen the ring 
before—who could have given it to her? It 
looked most suspiciously like a gage d’amour, but 
it might prove nothing more alarming than a 
gage @amitie. ‘Some school girl token, I sup- 
pose,” thought the watchful mother; but she 
determined to question Ella upon the subject. 

The next morning Ella blushed and hesitated 
beneath her mother’s searching glance; but at 
length she replied: 

“T have had it for some time—I got it at aunt 
Sarah’s.” 

“Did aunt Sarah give it to you?” continued 
Mrs. Brellington. 

“‘ Please don’t ask me now, dear mother!” re- 
plied Ella, in great distress, ‘I will tell you all 
about it to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Brellington was anxious to hear the whole 
story at once; but Ella coaxed, and the wary 
mother, reflecting that ‘‘a scene” might mate- 
rially interfere with her hopes and expectations 
for the evening, prudently dropped the subject 
for the present. 

Poor Ella! It was with a heavy heart that she 
surveyed the party preparations; and while try- 
ing on her wreath, her busy thoughts conjured 
up a background of grand, old trees and summer 
skies—and another hand than hers twined wreaths 
of violets gathered beside the old brook. For in 
her heart the poor child carried a secret that had 
not even been unfolded to her indulgent father; 
@ something would rise up to choke her on the 
very eve of an unuttered confession. So all that 
day she roamed vaguely through the house; and 
when her eye fell upon the ruby heart, her own 
grew heavy. 

Years ago, when Ella Brellington was a sickly, 
half neglected child, she had been confided to the 
care of Mrs. Brellington’s aunt—a kind-hearted, 
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energetic woman, who would now-a-days be 
termed “‘strong-minded,” from the fact of manag- 
ing her own farm. After a short sojourn at 
‘‘aunt Sarah’s,” it would scarcely have been pos- 
sible to identify the delicate child with the rosy 
romp who delighted to climb fences, swing on 
gates, and do everything else not usually found in 
books of etiquette for girls. 

Ella’s rapid progress in such accomplishments 
was doubtless owing to her boy-companion, Lindley 
Mellwood, who seemed to have taken root at aunt 
Sarah’s before the young lady’s arrival. He was 
the orphan child of a much-lamented friend; and 
aunt Sarah insisted upon his making her house 
his home. Lindley remained in obedience to her 
wishes; but having a more than common share 
of enthusiasm and love of adventure, he deter- 
mined, before long, to carve out his own way. 

The little, bright-eyed Ella soon mingled with 
his dreams—and while the child sat playing with 
the daisies and buttercups, he loved to picture 
her in all the graces of beautiful womanhood— 
they two setting forth, hand in hand, upon the 
pilgrimage of life. 

Lindley was very much given to repeating 
poetry; and while indulging such visions, he 
was sure to think of those beautiful lines of 
Longfellow’s: 


“Not as a child shall we again behold her, 
For when, with rapture wild, 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child! 


But a fair maiden in her father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace, 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion, 
Shall we behold her face!” 


One day, when Ella was about fourteen, her 
mother suddenly remembered her existence—a 
circumstance nearly forgotten in Mrs. Brelling- 
ton’s unending round of gayeties—and the absent 
daughter was forthwith recalled. Lindley had 
before this departed ‘to seek his fortune,” as 
the fairy tales say; but there had been quite a 
scene in the old grape-arbor—and Ella emerged 
from the interview the possessor of the ruby 
heart, which she had purchased at the price of 
her own. 

Aunt Sarah yielded up her charge, little deem- 
ing that ‘‘the baby,” as she still called her, had 
had the audacity to become engaged; and Mrs. 
Brellington received her without a doubt that, 
except in the matter of health and the natural 
change effected in five years, she was in all 
respects the daughter whom one of aunt Sarah’s 
country neighbors had pronounced her ‘too lazy 
to raise.” 





This was the episode in the young life of Ella ‘ 


Brellington that threatened to cloud all her future 
days. 

Mrs. Brellington, though a skilful manceuvrer, 
was foiled in her turn. She had determined that 
Ella’s first appearance should at least be cha- 
racterized by magnificence; and for this desirable 
end she had procured an elegant white satin 
dress, brocaded with silver, and had her own rich 
diamonds splendidly reset; but papa declared 
that ‘‘he would not have his perfect little piece 
of statuary overloaded in this heavy style.” So 
he and Ella put their heads together and between 
them composed a dress which Mrs. Breliington 
at once vetoed as ‘‘romantic-looking.” 

But papa persevered, and Ella entreated; and 
with considerable reluctance the French assistant 
arranged the folds of lace beneath which glistened 
the satin under-skirt. Bouquets of violets looped 
up the over-dress, and one purple cluster fastened 
the folds of lace at the bosom; while a wreath of 
the same contrasted prettily with the golden 
colored hair of the wearer. Even the disap- 
pointed mother acknowledged to herself that the 
smiling, young party-goer looked wondrously 
lovely; while papa contemplated her dress with 
rapture, as entirely his own work—although, had 
Ella followed his directions implicitly, her appear- 
ance would have been decidedly unique. 

Mrs. Brellington had, unfortunately, injured 
her foot in a manner that prevented her from using 
it; and after watching and tending it in vain for 
Mrs. Hauteville’s party, she was reluctantly 
obliged to consign Ella to the care of another 
chaperone. Mr. Brellington was to accompany 
his daughter; and in the dressing-room they were 
to meet an old friend of mamma’s who was de- 
lighted to usher in the radiance of this new star. 

Ella, beautiful as a dream, or the genius of 
spring, as she sat there decked with violets, 
thought sadly of the morrow’s confession and 
scarcely raised her eyes to the many faces in the 
room—the property of various relatives who had 
assembled to pronounce their judgement upon 
her appearance. 

Aunt Jerusha kindly observed that ‘she would 
pass” —and then reflected what a splendid change 
would have been produced by the snuff-colored 
brocade. Grandmother Brellington thought that 
she ‘really did very well,” but sighed as she 
remembered the beauties of her own day, and 
how they had degenerated; ‘‘zhen, a person must 
really deserve the distinction of belle-ship—now, a 
little beauty, a great deal of brass, a fantastic 
style of dress, and numerous unmeaning airs and 
graces did the thing at once.” 

Other less important judges were enraptured 
with the fair vision who sat absorbed in a silent 
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contemplation of her bouquet; and Mr. Brelling- 
ton, after surveying her from all points of view, 
observed in a tone half earnest, half ironical. 

‘“*Your first party, Ella! Your first introduction 
to the gay world—I think that is the phrase— 
and to friends who will commence their good 
offices by criticising. your dress, disapproving 
your style, and-insinuating that the diffidence of 
the debutante is, doubtless, the skill of the prac- 
tised tactician.” 

‘‘But I am wrong,” he added, as his face re- 
sumed its pleasant expression, ‘‘to give you this 
‘peep behind the scenes,’ when more agreeable 
thoughts might occupy our hour of waiting. I 
was just thinking of my ‘first party,’ and the 
rather original ideas which, at that tender age, 
I attached to merry-makings. I was then just 
fourteen; and was to have the honor of accom- 
panying my sister, two years older, in the cha- 
racter of beau. I had been dressed for some 
time; and impatiently perambulating up and 
down, as I beheld one curl after another slowly 
emerge from its paper-chrysalis, I began to fear 
that my companion never would be presentable, 
and I exclaimed at length: 

“<Oh! sister! Do make haste! The party will 
certainly be in before we get there!’ 

‘«Whether I had visions of a demolished supper- 
table—expecting the first arrivals to make a 
hungry descent upon the viands—or whether I 
was tormented by the apparition of a room 
full of dancers, and no resting-place for the soles 
of our feet, I do not remember; but my appeal, 

tead of hastening matters, proved fatal to the 
already arranged curls, and it took my sister 
some time to recover from a fit of laughter.” 

‘* My first party,” said Mrs. Brellington, ‘was 
@ rose surrounded by thorns. I was young in 
such things, then, and my mother had just bought 
me a particularly handsome, round shell-comb, 
to keep back my hair. I had broken several 
before, and was strictly charged not to remove 
this from my head during the evening. 

*¢Eve, however, couldn’t be contented in Para- 
dise, without knowing how those apples tasted; 
and before long, I was boasting to my companions 
of the wonderful stretching qualities possessed by 
that comb. Upon the principle that ‘seeing is 
believing,’ I attempted to illustrate my assertion; 
but as I sat pulling the elastic shell, it suddenly 
snapt in two—and I remained for some moments 
overwhelmed by the thoughts of punishment. But 
at the supper-table a bright idea struck me: 
mamma, I knew, was fond of macaroons, and 
watching an opportunity, I slipped half a dozen 
in my pocket for a sin-offering. 

“I presented these and the broken comb 








together; but, instead of being appeased, mamma 
was perfectly horrified—and I am quite certain 
that the severest punishment I ever received was 
given more for my vulgarity than for my dis- 
obedience.” 

‘“T shall watch your pocket this evening, Ella,” 
said her father, laughingly, ‘‘to see that no con- 
traband goods are slipped into it. I think, 
though,” he added; ‘‘that you are more in danger 
from love-letters than confectionary.” 

Ella’s face was perfectly crimson, and com- 
plaining of the heat, she walked into the con- 
servatory; but her father soon joined her to ask 
an explanation of this singular emotion. 

She told him all, but the expression of his 
countenance puzzled her. He looked neither 
surprised, nor grieved, nor angry. 

‘‘Unfortunately for your candor,” said he, at 
length, ‘I have heard very much such a story 
before. Tale-bearers are to be found everywhere, 
and the friend who informed me of your singular 
penchant was by no means a disinterested one.” 

Could aunt Sarah have been in the arbor on 
that eventful afternoon? Had she related, then, 
their conversation? Ella’s face wore such a look 
of distressful interrogation that Mr. Brellington 
was quite moved by it. 

“‘T am ashamed of you, Ella!” said he, with a 
merry light in his eyes, ‘‘you are a perfect dis- 
grace to the sisterhood! After being ‘got up,’ 
regardless of trouble or expense, to go forth and 
distinguish yourself in the peculiar line of prac- 
tise ‘sacred to young ladies,’ you remorselessly 
give a death-blow to the hopes of your sanguine 
relations by acknowledging yourself to be a per- 
fectly heartless individual—having parted with the 
same to a harlequin of a young man, who seems 
to have distinguished himself in your eyes by 
turning somersets and climbing fences!” 

“Oh, papa!” said Ella, reproachfully, ‘how 
can you?” 

*T don’t know, indeed,” said he, ‘*how I can— 
for you are, of course, pondering over the pos- 
sibility of my consenting to smile upon this ridi- 
culous love affair. Nought and nought never 
made anything when I was at school, so, how can 
you two expect to become one? For I had it, 
from the best authority, that your hero is as un- 
encumbered with worldly goods as any romance 
reader could desire.” 

Ella was mercilessly pulling the camelias to 
pieces, but she looked up to say in such a tone: 
‘Oh, papa! If you had only seen him!” 

Mr. Brellington smiled and turned his head 
toward the door; but Ella thought his silence 
ominous, and mournfully followed him back to 
the drawing-room. 
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Aunt Jerusha was just fairly started (for the 
fortieth time) on the narrative of her ‘first 
party,” which comprised the entire history of 
that wonderful brocade—a description of her 
whole personal appearance and powers of fasci- 
nation—with other particulars ‘“‘too numerous 
to mention”—when, to the relief of her auditory, 
the hall-bell was violently pulled, and all ex- 
claimed: ‘* There’s the carriage!” 

Ella stepped into the hall as the door was 
opened; but,-instead of Thomas, she beheld an 
elegant-looking young gentleman, and a face 
which, though considerably altered, had often 
looked down upon her from the top of a tree, or 
gleamed roguishly out from loads of hay. 

Lindley Mellwood stood gazing upon the young 
May queen, who had appeared so suddenly in 
silent admiration; while Ella neither screamed 
nor approached him; but in spite of the rudeness 
of the thing she retreated into the parlor, and 
sought refuge in the farthest corner. Provoked 
at her own folly, she sat waiting the result with 
feelings that were a perfect whirlpool of confu- 
sion. 

The first words that fell upon her ear were an 
exclamation from her father of: “Lindley Mell- 
wood! Is it possible? This is very unexpected!” 

Then followed some communication in a low 
tone that she easily recognized; and Mr. Brel- 
lington entered the drawing-room with the guest 
—saying, as he presented him to his wife, 

‘‘Allow me to introduce a young friend of 
mine and an old playmate of Elia’s—one who is 
dear to me as well for his father’s sake as for his 
own.” 

Mrs. Brellington was too well-bred to show her 
surprise; but Ella felt more foolish than ever. 
She trembled and meditated an escape when her 
father approached with Lindley Mellwood; her 
confusion increasing as Mr. Brellington whis- 
pered, so that only the two could hear him, 

“T am inclined to think, Ella, either that the 
touching story you just related to me was a little 
fiction invented for my amusement, or that I have 
been mistaken in the name. Did you not tell me 
that you were engaged to Lindley Mellwood ?” 

“Ella!” whispered a voice that thrilled her 
with old memories. She looked up—Mr. Brel- 

- lington was deeply engaged in conversation with 
his wife, and the lovers soon got up a whispering 
in their retired corner, which showed that neither 
were familiar with the book of etiquette. 

“After I left you,” said Lindley, “I had a 
dreary, aching feeling at my heart that almost 
unfitted me for any exertion—but I knew that 
the prize could not be won without vigilant and 
active effort. Poverty is a hard task-master; 





but as I plodded through with the weary routine 
of a lawyer’s office, your image would often gild 
the dull books before me until, in my eyes, they 
became ‘illuminated volumes.’ You remember 
the old arbor, Ella?” 

At this juncture, Lindley suddenly stooped to 
kiss a ruby ring that flashed before his eyes; but 
aunt Jerusha, who was sharp in such matters, 
was quite sure that the little, snow-flake of a 
hand on which it rested came in for at least a 
‘“‘lion’s share” of the salute. The whispering 
was resumed. 

‘“‘My adventures, you recollect, were not to 
appear piecemeal, like the chapters in magazines, 
but were to be condemned in one volume, before 
they were submitted to your inspection—or, in 
other words, dearest, my obstinacy and indomit- 
able confidence in my own powers of success, 
made me refuse to give you the least clue to my 
wanderings until, like the heroes in fairy tales, 
I should return loaded with wealth and honors. 
But as time oped on, and no good genius came 
to my aid, I began to be weighed down by a 
sense of my delinquency in having inveigled a 
child like yourself into a clandestine engagement 
—conscience whispered that it was not honorable, 
and acting from a good impulse, I went to your 
father’s office, and encouraged by his kind, sym- 
pathizing manner, told him the whole story. He 
looked grave at first—but having promised him 
never to see you without his permission, he 
praised what he was pleased to call ‘my candor 
and sense of honor’—gave me both advice and 
assistance in my discouraging affairs—and con- 
cluded by telling me that my father had been an 
early friend of his, and that he had no doubt of 
my proving quite as worthy of his esteem. 

“You may imagine, Ella, what a load was 
lifted from my heart by the interview, and how 
perseveringly I toiled after that. But ah! it was 
a difficult thing to keep my ridiculous imagina- 
tion within proper bounds; in the midst of the 
most matter-of-fact employments, wild visions of 
adventure came galloping across my brain, and 
at one time I was quite beset by the idea of a 
pilgrim journey in the Bayard Taylor style—so 
taken was I with the handsome pedestrian in his 
pilgrim hat and blouse. But the shadow of a 
little fairy in a sun-bonnet was to be linked to 
mine to render these journies desirable; and I 
began to fancy that papa might not altogether 
fancy these gipsey wanderings for his only 
daughter. : 

“I plodded on—wondering when and how all 
this would end; but one day I saw an advertise- 
ment in a daily paper for one Lindley Mellwood, 
who was requested to go somewhere and hear 
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something to his advantage. To oblige the 
advertiser I complied, and found to my great 
surprise, that by the death of a distant relative, 
I had become the possessor of an elegant resi- 
dence, with horses, carriages, and other vanities, 
and a most liberal allowance of substantial bank 
stock. After being regularly installed in posses- 
sion, I came to be absolved by your father from 
my promise. 

‘*Our carriage is at the door, Ella—our home 
is pining after its mistress—when is our marriage 
to be?” 

‘Eleven o’clock!” said Mrs. Brellington, ‘‘ why 
has not the stupid Thomas arrived? I told him 
to be here at ten.” 





‘*He came,” replied her husband, mischiev- 
ously, “but I told him that the carriage would 
not be required to-night.” 

To the great surprise of the family party, Mr. 
Brellington then published an “intention of mar- 
riage” between Ella and Lindley Mellwood; and 
“although Mrs. Brellington didn’t know, upon 
consideration, that Ella could have done better, 
it was certainly provoking that her ‘first party’ 
should never come off, after all!” 

Ella’s chaperone waited in vain for her ex- 
pected charge; but she was afterward informed 
that, on the evening in question, the young lady 
was ‘‘very much engaged” at home. 





SEVENTEEN. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Farr giri! methinks my heart were of strange mould, 
If I could gaze upon thee now, and not 

Do homage to thy youthful charms. I see 

Thee in my dreams this happy morn, as pure 

And fresh as flowers that woo the Summer air, 

And free as the soft winds that waft those curls 
From off thy sunny brow; and there are thoughts 
That glance from those veiled orbs, that ever speak 
In silent language of the merry heart within— 
Untouched by sorrow, or the cares of life. 


The world is bright to thee—there is no stain 
Upon thy young life’s page, to bring a gloom 
To that fair brow, and chase away its wealth 
Of sunny smiles—no dream of darker hours 
To dim the lustre of those speaking eyes 
With secret tears, or rob thy bounding heart 
Of dreams that make the sunshine brighter still. 
There’s music lingering round thy being now, 
That breathes of all things good and beautiful ; 





And fancy wakes the chords of thy sweet lute 
To thoughts that bring a gentle dream of more 
Than earthly happiness. 


Ah, yes! the world 
Is bright to thee. The gladsome Spring that once 
Again has wreathed its flowers in thy hair, 
Ne’er thrilled a heart more happy than thine own, 
Or one that loved this lovely season more. 
There’s language to thee in the flowers’ birth, 
And in the beautiful around thy path, 
That brings a dream too deep for idle words. 
Thy spirit’s lyre is ever murmuring sweet tones 
Of melody, that others know not of; 
While in the cloudless bosom of the blue 
And arching Summer sky, or o’er the fair 
And smiling earth, thy thoughts are wandering, 
And gathering the beautiful, to keep 
Thy young life glad and pure! 





OUR FIRST BORN. 


BY R. GRIFFIN STAPLES, 


Ovr little blue-eyed laughing girl— 
The first pledge of a youthful love! 

How fond a father’s heart doth beat— 
A mother’s pray’rs ascend above; 

Why not thy path be always bright? 
Why not thy cheek as warm as now— 

The curls which float so lightly round, 
Be ever thus upon thy brow? 





The first born of a mother’s love! 
Eliza how thy parents feel 
The duty, pressing on their hearts— 
And how thro’ all their minds it steals; 
To guard thee with a watchful care, 
And train thee in the way to go; 
And with thy first faint whisp’rings, tell 
Thee all ’tis meet, a child should know. 





ALLIE, 


BY WILLIE EDGAB PABOR. 


“The dark arrow fled 
In the moon.”—SHELLEY. 


Tue bow of the universal archer sprung at 
his touch; the arrow sped like the lurid flash 
in the midst of a summer storm; and another 
flower of regal loveliness lay sere upon the floor 
of Time: one sheaf more was garnered in the 
great charnel house. Alas! poor Allie. 

The cool zephyr flitted through the open case- 
ment, and, seemingly horror-struck at the scene 
presented, hastened with invisible steps from the 
place, murmuring that so bright a star should 
fall from its high eminency. 

With white hands folded lovingly over her 
bosom; a fillet of flowers upon her Parian brow; 
and robed in spotless white, Allie lay ready for 
the grave; while those who watched by the side 
of the dreamless sleeper, fancied they heard the 
rustling of angel wings in the air around and 
above them. Time gathered the winged hours 
in his fold, and covered the mantle of the past 
over them, thus hiding their dark tableau from 
the gaze of mortals; the hour came when Allie 
was to be consigned to the City of the Silent; 
with tears and sighs she was laid low beneath 
the sods of the valley. Willows bent mournfully 
over the hallowed spot, and her companions scat- 
tered white blossoms upon her grave. 

She was loved too well; her hours were too 
holy to be ‘‘long drawn out” upon earth; on our 
wondering visions ‘‘she came like the moon from 
the cloud in the east; loveliness was around her 
like light. Her steps were like the music of 
songs.”* The void left in numerous breasts will 
never be tenanted as erst, and memory alone 
shall sit where the form of Allie was enshrined— 
recollections of the past will tint the present, 
and irradiate the future. But let us retrospect. 


FIRST PICTURE. 


“Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 


“T do not seek to quench your love’s hot fire, 

But qualify the fire’s extromest rage, 

Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason.” 
SHAKSPZARE. 


TnerE sat in a wildwood bower, where the 





* Ossian. 





woodbine trailed up the branches, and ivy dressed 
the rugged oak in vernal habiliments, two persons 
—one a youth, the other a maiden. ‘One beau- 
tiful, both young.” 

“The sun,” said the lady, ‘‘stoops not from 
his fiery chariot, as he rides with scathing steeds 
the interminable expanse above! The eagle, 
having plumed his wings, stoops not in his srial 
flight to watch the mundane notions of an in- 
ferior bird! Why should you, with the talents 
you possess, sufficient to satisfy the aspirations 
of a mortal, stoop from the temple of fame, 
choosing rather to abide in an humble cottage, 
where nought but wild buds bloom around, and 
the perfumed zephyr flits warily over the golden 
grain? Look higher—higher!” and the lady, as 
she spoke, bent her eyes full upon the face of 
the poet (for he was one) and waited his reply. 

“Aye, lady!” his tones were caustic in the 
extreme, and his whole soul seemed poured out 
as he spoke, ‘‘well said; but I have found a 
flower, that, though I long to soar higher, has 
brought me lowly at its shrine; it remains for 
you to decide whether this flower shall repose in 
my bosom—over a heart as true as ever beat in 
the breast of man, and as capable of adoring as 
the sun is of shining. I offer you my heart— 
dare I hope for your’s in return?” 

Silence reigned for a few moments; then in 
cold tones these words fell upon the ear of the 
young poet, transfixing him with astonishment 
and surprise: 

“Do not ask me for my heart, for I have none 
to give. Blot out my name for that of another’s 
more brilliant; let love be sacrificed to ambition ; 
let it be your guiding star! its brilliant light will 
lead you onward, long after the former will have 
faded and gone out; seek its shrine, and there 
pour out your libation; think not of me, for I 
cannot love you. I admire you for your great 
talents, and will one day join the band of wor- 
shippers to award you the meed of praise, and 
the voice of ambition at the triumph of genius 
will be far more sweeter than the soft melody of 
love; the latter too soon fades into the lethean 
air.” 
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** And you love another?” queried her listener. 

“T do! One great and noble; not that you are 
not, but for him I have preserved my store of 
love, and for none other!” 

«And I——” 

“Seek some other if you will; there are many 
who would be grateful for the preference—show- 
ing it by the homage of a life time. Yet—I 
would counsel you to let ambition be your only 
love—fame the goal to which your step should 
be directed, and the praise of the world will ring 
in your ears a grateful offering, as the laurel 
wreath graces your brow.” 

*‘And the hollow meed of praise will only re- 
verberate through the chambers of a heart ren- 
dered desolate and lonesome by unrequited love. 
The crown of fame will have many a thorn con- 
cealed within its wealth of laurel, and they will 
pierce to the very vitals, ringing out as with 
leaden weight a monody of woe, drowning the 
murmurs of praise. A canker will be eating at 
my very soul, and, though the world may see a 
smile wreathing itself around my lips, they will 
not know that, beneath a gay exterior, there is 
a secret grief shading the soul of the poet with 
all the banefulness of the Upas, and as deadly 
as the vapors of the Eastern valley.” 

“Your picture is mournful—but one which, I 
opine, will never darken the mirror of life,” was 
the reply, in calm tones. 

“Never, say you? It will, and in its desola- 
tion its shadow will creep over your’s, and you 
be enveloped in its deadly influence,” and as he 
ended, the youth passed forth from the bower an 
altered being; the flow of love was succumbing 
to despair. 


SECOND PICTURE. 


“The lovely Thais by his side 

Sat blooming like an Eastern bride, 

In flower of youth and beauty’s pride.” 
Con 


Sticutty different, but full as truthful as the 
former, is the picture here presented. How 
true it is ‘through what new scenes” some pass 
during the progress of ‘‘life’s fitful fever;” but 
let me not moralize, for what is 


“Boonest 
Is soonest dons,” 


Once more tones of love fell on the ear of the 
lady; this time they were received—listen: 

“I have loved you long—and now tell you, for 
the first time in words, that my love is quench- 
less; you have ever been the star that led me on, 
and now I bend at the shrine of the lovely and 
peerless asking if I dare hope! Ever since we 
first met there has been but 





“One spell upon my brain— 

Upon my pencil—in my strain,” 
and but one look the loadstone that drew me on 
to love. Need I name the one? Tell me, lady, 
will the future be bright with the beams of your 
love, or are the hours yet to come to be enveloped 
in darkness? 

Soft as the chiming of silver bells or the melody 
of elfin voices came the reply, 

“TI love none but you.” 

Short—but oh! how expressive; it was the 
first outburst of an affection pent up for a long 
time, and now that the stream had commenced 
moving—a mighty torrent gave evidence of its 
strength and told of mighty resources to supply 
the demand. 

Yet, as wind ruffles the placid bosom of 8 
stream, or as darkness shades the sunny wave as 
it sinks in its billowy path, came the words of the 
unloved one, ‘‘And in its desolation its shadow 
will creep over your’s, and you feel its deadly in- 
fluence.” It acted powerfully upon her mind, 
and her endeavors to shake it off proved power- 
less. 

The dim and almost uncertain shadow was 
already creeping over the pure mirror; a mist 
was raising out of those words, enveloping her 
even now. 


THIRD PICTURE. 
“And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
Byrrox. 


“They found Ginerva dead! if it be death 

To lie without motion, or pulse, or breath; 

With waxen cheeks and limbs cold, stiff and white; 

And open eyes, whose fixed and glassy stare 

Mocked at the speculation they had owned.” 
SHELLEY. 


Sorr music floated through the chancel, and 
the voices of many a merry couple chimed in 
gentle cadence, as they waited the coming of the 
bridegroom and the bride. 

The door swings wide open, and up the broad 
aisle they come; before the altar they stand, and 
now are heard the words of the minister as he 
utters the solemn injunction and repeats the ser- 
vice. The last word is spoken, and they are 
about to mingle with their friends, when lo! from 
the further corner of the chapel a person with 
blood-shot eyes, matted hair, and cheeks wan 
with despair, steps up before the astonished 
couple and assemblage. 

Gazing around, he lets his eyes fall upon the 
bride with a ferociousness of expression that 
caused her to shrink back into the arms of her 
husband. Now the maniac, for such he is, com- 
mences singing; first it is low and plaintive; he 
speaks of love’s birth and its bliss—then comes 




















PARISIAN WHAT-NOT IN APPLIQUE. 





the declaration of affection, and with stinging 
language he speaks of the refusal. Higher rises 
the strain, for he speaks of the lady’s beauty; 
then changing again, with bitter irony he whis- 
pers her counsel and his despair. Yet again, in 
soft cadence comes another confession and the 
plighted troth; the scene changes once more to 
the bridal hour, while long and loud are the 
anathemas hurled by the mad poet on the faith- 
less one. 

But the sound ceases! See! he plucks a dag- 
ger from his girdle, and ere the hands of those 
around him are stretched forth to interpose, it is 





plunged into his own bosom, while a wild cry of 
horror falls from the lips of those assembled; all 
but one joins the cry; that one is—the bride! 
gazing on the fallen one weltering in his own 
blood, she sinks to the floor by his side lifeless. 
With the name of Allie trembling on his lips, the 
mad lover passed into the shadow land. 

’ 

This, reader, is the story of Allie. Mourn 
with us for her early fate—that darkness so soon 
overshadowed the bright and beautful—coming 
like the storm King in his fury, with scathing 
influence. Reguiescat in Pace! 
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Mareriats.—A piece of pale blue moire silk, 
claret velvet, pure gold braid, gold thread, and 
gold and ruby beads. 

The Parisian what-not is a sort of embroidered 
pocket, standing on a table against the wall, to 
contain odds and ends of all descriptions. The 
back, made of silk, and covered with cardboard, 
is quite flat, the foundation is nearly a half- 
round, and the front takes that form. It some- 
times has cords, by which it is suspended to the 
wall. These what-nots are worked in braiding, 
canvass work, crochet, or embroidery. 

The beautiful specimen we now give, is of 
embroidery in application. The entire pattern 
is cut out in claret velvet, laid on a light blue 





moire ground. The edges of the flowers, &c., 
are worked with gold thread; the stems with 
coarse gold cord. The fibres of the leaves and 
the thorns in gold bullion. The eye of the flower 
is imitated by gold and ruby beads. The scroll, 
also formed of velvet, is edged with gold braid, 
and all the pattern on it is worked on the same. 

When made up, the bottom of strong cardboard 
is to be covered, as well as the back, with light 
blue moire, like the front, on the inner side, and 
with claret on the outer. The front is to be 
lined with thin cardboard only. The work covers 
it on one side, and blue moire on the other. A 
cord, to match, finishes the edges; and also, if 
desired, serves to suspend it to the wall. 
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DAHLIA PORTE-MONTRE. 





BY MLLE. 


DEFOUR. 





Marerrats.—A pair of wire frames, two shades 
of chenille ordinaire, and a small quantity of a 
lighter shade of wire chenille. Also a small 
quantity of chenille of another color, and a 
morsel of satin to match. 

This port-montre is a veritable Parisian novelty, 
and may, with great ease, be fashioned into a 
beautiful object. The frames have two rows of 
wires, which are simply covered with the two 
dark shades of chenille (the darker outside.) 
This also covers the loop by which they are sus- 
pended. Then a series of loops, bending inwards 
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toward the centre. This flower pattern may 
serve as @ model to our young friends, and enable 
them, by the exercise of their fancy and skill, to 
fashion others equally as pretty. It is not the 
mere copying of any article which’ constitutes 
ingenuity, but a certain originality of improving 
and devising. The hook with the round space is 
covered with the chenille, like the satin. Nothing 
can be more quickly or easily done that this 
porte-montre. The ends of the chenille must be 
neatly and securely sewed; but otherwise there 
is no work whatever in them. 
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the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 346. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wuixs uncle Nathan and Mary were conversing 
in the porch, the two women within doors res | 
mained comparatively silent, till the storm rose 
almost to a hurricane. The gloominess of the 
night seemed to oppress them, and they sat before 
the hearth heedless that the fire had nearly 
smouldered out, leaving only a couple of large 
pointed brands of what had been a back-log, pro- 
truding from a bed of ashes, that grew whiter 
and deeper with each coal that crumbled away 
from them. 

With her calf-skin shoes planted on each foot 
of the andiron, and her dress just enough lifted 
to reveal a glimpse of her blue yarn stockings, 
aunt Hannah sat gazing on the embers, with 
a countenance that grew stern and troubled as 
the storm raged more and more fiercely. Her 
knitting work lay upon the stand beside her; 
three of the needles formed a triangle, and the 
fourth was thrust through the stocking, in a way 
that betokened some strange tumult in the owner, 
for never, save when it was the sign of some 
great calamity, had aunt Hannah been known to 
lay down her knitting except at the seam stich. 

That some bitter trouble weighed upon her now 
was certain, for the thoughts that possessed her 
seemed bowing her person forward. She stooped 
heavily toward the fire, with her long flail-like 
arms clasped around her knees, not rocking back 
and forth as seemed most natural to the position, 
but immovable as the andiron upon which her 
feet’ rested, and sombre as the storm that shook 
the windows and howled down the chimney. 

Salina occupied the other andiron. Her leathern 
shoes were tinged with mud about the soles, and 
@ spot or two had settled on her white yarn 
stockings, which were slightly exposed at the 
ankles. But while aunt Hannah stooped forward, 
bowed down by thought, Salina sat upright as a 
church-steeple, with one elbow planted on each 
knee, and her sharp chin supported by her two 
palms. Faint flashes from the brands now and 





then gloomed across her hair, firing it up_with 


ferocious redness; and her eyes were bent upon 
the broken back-log, as if defying it to compe- 
tition, while her feet were planted on the andiron. 

At last, when the storm grew so fierce that it 
rocked the old house to its foundations, and gusts 
of rain came sweeping down the chimney, the 
two women looked into each others eyes. 

“Did you ever see anything like it?” said 
Salina. 

It was an exclamation only, but aunt Hannah 
answered as if her thoughts had been questioned. 

“Yes, once—that night!” 

‘“‘True enough—that was an awful night. I 
hate to think of it.” 

“But how can one help it?” said aunt Hannah, 
bending her white face downward again, ‘‘I’d 
give anything on earth to forget that one night.” 

‘‘Well,” answered Salina, ‘“‘I have sort of 
forgot a good deal about it; but now, as you 
bring it to mind, there was a thing or two hap- 
pened, that I never told of before, and couldn’t 
account for in any way—that is for the whole 
of it.” 

‘‘What was that?” questioned aunt Hannah, 
sharply. 

‘* Well now, it’s no use snapping one’s head off, 
if the night is howling like old Nick himself,” 
answered Salina, kindling up. 

“If I was snappish, it wasn’t because I meant 
it,” said aunt Hannah, sinking to her dejected 
position again, “‘you said something about that 
night—what was it?” 

“Well now, I’ll up and tell you—it’s nothing 
worth mentioning—but somehow I always sort 
of remembered it. You know, after poor little 
Anna died, I went home in all the storm, for I 
had only run over to tell you about Mrs. Farn- 
ham’s baby, and hadn’t expected to stay. I 
couldn’t but just get along; the wind and rain 
beat in my face so; and somehow what I had seen 
here took away all my nat’ral strength; besides 
it was dark as pitch; and before I got home there 
wasn’t a dry thread on me, Well, I went in 
through the back door, mighty still, I tell you, 
for I didn’t want any one to know that I’d been 
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out when there was sickness in the house. Be- 
sides, I’d promised the nus to sit up and tend the 
baby, while she got a little sleep. So, without 
stopping to bolt the back door, or anything, I 
jest stole up to the chamber next Mrs. Farn- 
ham’s, where the nus was with the baby, and 
opening the door a trifle told her to go to bed 
and I’d be down in less than no time. 

“The baby was sound asleep in the cradle, 
that had been ready for it ever so long, so the 
nus just put the blanket a little more over its 
head and went out. 

“T ran up stairs, got off my wet clothes, and 
went down to the room agin, but first I remem- 
bered the back door and went to fasten it, before 
any one found out that I had been away from home. 

‘When I got to the door, it was wide open, 
and the wind came storming in like all possessed. 
The candle swirled till it almost went out in my 
hand, and I was as much as I could make out to 
shut the door and get things to rights, without 
being wet through agin. At last I got the door 
shut to and fastened, but when I went to cross 
the kitchen, where I never would let them put a 
carpet down, you know, the floor was tramped 
over and over with wet footsteps. Now, I hadn’t 
crossed it but once with my wet things on, and 
the footsteps went both ways, as if some one had 
gone in and went out agin. Well, I held down 
the light and followed these same steps along the 
carpet clear into the room where the baby was; 
I hadn’t gone across the threshold, remember, 
and yet the steps were all over the room, and a 
little puddle of water lay close agin the cradle— 
are you listening, aunt Hannah?” 

“Go on,” answered the old woman, in a husky 
voice. 

“IT haven’t anything more to say, only this,” 
said Salina, ‘‘the baby lay snug in the cradle, 
but its little hands were as cold as stone, and 
I’m sartin there was a drop of water on its fore- 
head. That wasn’tall. As I was looking around, 
I saw a little baby’s night-gown a lying half 
across the door-sill.” 

Aunt Hannah looked up suddenly, and Salina 
checked herself. 

‘Good gracious, how pale you are!—do tell— 
what’s the matter?” 

“You heard the thunder—I always was afraid 
of thunder.” 

“Yes,” answered Salina, “lightning don’t 
amount to much, but when thunder strikes it is 
awful. That clap wasn’t nothing to speak of, 
though, after all.” 

‘‘Wasn’t it?” said aunt Hannah, dropping her 
face between both her hands. ‘It seemed terribly 
loud to me.” 





“Well, as I was a saying about that night. 
There was a baby’s night-gown on the door-sill. 
I took it up and looked at it. It was fine cotton, 
edged round with a little worked pattern, such 
as I’d seen our Anna working there in the out 
room. The sight of it sort of puzzled me, I can 
tell you, besides it made me feel bad to think 
how cold her poor little fingers were then, so I 
sat down and cried over it all by myself. But 
how came the little gown there? It didn’t belong 
to Mrs. Farnham, for her baby’s clothes were all 
linen, cambric and lace, and French work. I sat 
down and thought and thought, but at last burst 
out a crying agin. It was all clear enough.” 

“How,” said aunt Hannah, lifting her face 
suddenly, ‘‘how was it clear?” 

““Why, the night-gown must have stuck to my 
shawl when we laid Anna’s baby in your bed up 
stairs. Everything was tossed about, you know; 
and Ialwaysam catching to briars and things every 
time I move. Nevercould go a blackberrying with 
other gals, but the first thing they were calling 
out, ‘that Salina had got a beau,’ and there would 
be a great, long briar dragging to the bottom of 
my frock. It was my luck always to have things 
hanging unto me. I wish you could see the ticks 
and burdock leaves that I have jerked off from 
this identical dress since harvest.” 

Aunt Hannah drew herself up a little more 
freely, but it was some moments before she spoke. 

“Did you keep the night-gown?” she in- 
quired. 

“Yes, I hadn’t the heart to bring it here at 
the time, so I locked it up in the till of my chest, 
and there it lies yet, as yellow as safron. Would 
you like to have it now?” 

‘“*No,” answered aunt Hannah, ‘‘ what should 
I have it for; keep it safe just as it is; who 
knows but it may be wanted yet?” 

Salina drew herself firmly up, and observed 
that if the best man in Green county was to offer 
himself to her, he would get sent about his busi- 
ness in double quick time. 

Aunt Hannah raised her eyes, with a heavy 
questioning look, but dropped them again with- 
out in the least comprehending the drift of 
Salina’s thoughts. 

‘‘No, said the spinster, stoutly. ‘It’s of no 
use looking at me in that way, if every hair of 
his head was hung with diamonds, I wouldn’t 
have him. It’s no use asking me, I’m a set cre- 
tur where I am set, aunt Hannah.” 

While Salina was moving her head up and 
down, with a force that almost dislodged ‘the 
horn comb from her fiery tresses, a clap of 
thunder shook the house to its foundations, and 
sheets of lightning rushed athwart the windows. 
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‘¢Nathan, where is my brother Nathan?” cried 
aunt Hannah, starting to her feet. 

**No, it’s of no use calling even him,” persisted 
Salina, unmindful of both thunder and lightning. 
“The face of man can’t change me, you needn’t 
call him, I tell you it’s of no use, I’m granite.” 

“The old hemlock is in flames again!” cried 
aunt Haanah, rushing through the porch, ‘and 
Nathan’s chairempty. Isthisfor him? Nathan! 
Nathan!” 

By the light of the stricken hemlock, she saw 
her brother coming toward the porch, holding 
Mary Fuller by the hand. 

“‘Come, brother, come!”’ she. cried, stretching 
forth her arms, “you are all that I have left.” 

Nathan heard his sister, and came toward her. 
She saw that he was safe, and her old manner 
returned. 

“Come,” she said, opening the kitehen door, 
‘sit is time for prayers.” 

‘*Yes, let us pray,” said uncle Nathan, solemnly, 
‘“‘for truly, God speaketh to us in the thunder and 
the lightning.” 

Salina, who had remained standing in the 
room, was so struck by the unusual sadness of 
every face around her, that for the time she for- 
got herself. There was something in uncle 
Nathan’s face that she had never seen before, a 
depth and intensity of feeling that held even her 
rude strength in awe. 

“Good night,” she said, tying on her hood and 
folding a large blanket shawl over her person, 
‘sit’s time for me to be a going.” 

“Not in this rain,” said Mary, ‘you will be 
wet through.” 

‘*Well, what then? I an’t neither sugar nor 
salt,” she said, folding her shawl closer. ‘The 
old tree gives light enough, and as for a little 
rain I can stand that.” 

“Tt mayn’t be safe to pass the hemlock, when 
it’s on fire. I'll go with you till you get beyond 
that,” said uncle Nathan, taking his great drab 
overcoat from a nail behind the door. 

Salina drew the shawl with still more desperate 
resolution around her lathy figure. 

**No, sir,” she said, with emphasis, ‘after 
what your sister has been saying to-night, I feel 
it a duty that I owe to myself to go home alone.” 

‘But this terrible weather,” said uncle Nathan, 
holding his great-coat irresolutely in his hand. 

‘As I observed before,” said Salina, ‘I’m 
neither sugar nor salt, sir, but granite, marble, 
or, if there is a stone harder than these, I’m 
that.” 

Uncle Nathan was too thoroughly saddened for 
contention; indeed he scarcely noticed the mag- 
nificent change in Salina’s manner; and, if the 





truth must be told, was rather glad to be left 
under the shelter of a roof, when the rain was 
rattling over it so fiercely. 

“Well,” he said, hanging up his coat again, 
“if you’d rather go home alone than stay all 
night, or let me go with you, of course I don’t 
want to interfere.” 

‘‘Thank you,” answered the lady, tossing her 
head and snuffing the air like a race-horse, ‘I’m 
sure I’m obleged beyond anything. It’s kind of 
good to let me have my own way.” 

Uncle Nathan looked at little Mary Fuller to 
gather her opinion of the unaccountable airs 
their guest was putting on, but the girl’s heart 
was full of the story she had been listening to, 
and she sat by the table gazing sadly upon the 
floor, with one hand supporting her forehead. 
Aunt Hannah too had seated herself on the 
hearth again, and was gazing absorbed into the 
embers, Salina had poor uncle Nathan thus 
entirely to herself. 

“Now,” said she, ‘if you will have the good- 
ness to turn your face toward the chamber door 
while I pin up the skirt of my dress a little, I 
shall be prepared to depart from this roof.” 

Uncle Nathan quietly withdrew into the porch, 
and sat down in his easy-chair. Salina would have 
puzzled him exceedingly but for the pre-occupa- 
tion of his feelings. As it was the old man was 
rather sorry that she would go home alone, in all 
the rain, but his heart was too heavy for a second 
thought on the subject. I do not pretend to be 
a judge of these matters, but really I believe 
Salina was a little taken aback, when she came 
forth into the porch, with her dress nicely tucked 
up, and her shawl folded in a fashion that left 
one arm at liberty, and saw uncle Nathan sitting 
there in the dark, instead of standing by the 
cheese-press, hat in hand, determined as a man 
of spirit ought to have been after the trouble she 
had taken with the shawl. Nor do I pretend to 
say that she was disappointed, or anything of 
the sort, because Salina in her day possessed the 
very germ and root of a strong-minded woman 
of modern times, and we are shy of running 
counter to ladies of that class—all that we ven- 
ture to assert is that she made a dead halt 
on the porch, looked up and down the garden, 
observed in an under-tone that ‘It was raining 
cats and dogs yet,” devices by which a weak- 
minded woman might have insinuated that she 
had taken the subject of going home alone into 
consideration and thought better of it. Uncle 
Nathan instead of suspecting those things that 
we have been wicked enough to insinuate, seemed 
perfectly oblivious of the antique damsel’s pre- 
sence. At last she gathered up her raiment and 
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muttering, ‘‘Well, now, I never did!” was pre- 
paring to step from the porch, when the voice of 
uncle Nat arrested her. 

‘Salina, is it you? Come here, Salina!” 

Salina drew close to uncle Nathan’s chair— 
very close considering the circumstances, and 
with a relenting voice answered, ‘Well, Mr. 
Nathan, I’m here—what is it you want to say?” 

Uncle Nathan reached forth his hand. Salina 
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“T hope I haven’t hurt your feelings men- 
tioning her suddenly, after so many years,” said 
the old man. 

Salina stood upright while he was speaking, 
but the moment he ceased, the dim light through 
the kitchen window revealed her wading through 
the wet plaintain leaves as she turned a corner 
of the house. 

‘She always was a kind creature,” said uncle 


unconsciously crept out from the folds of her} Nathan, moving his head with gentle compunc- 


shawl, in a sort of way as if she didn’t intend to 
let the left hand know what the right was about. 
“Salina,” said uncle Nathan, pressing her 





fingers in his broad palm. 

‘*Well, uncle Nathan?” 

‘«My heart is full to-night, Salina, I feel amost 
broke down.” 

‘*Well now, don’t take on this way. My bark 


is worse than my bite, you know that.” 


**You are a kind soul at the bottom, I always 
knew that, and have always been a friend to us, 
I shall never forget you for it.” 








> 


tion. ‘I’m afraid it come hard though to hear 
poor Anna mentioned, but I couldn’t help it,” 

With these meek words, half of sorrow, half of 
self-reproach, uncle Nathan went back into the 
kitchen. Aunt Hannah had gone up stairs, but 
Mary sat by the little stand, reading in the open 
Bible. She turned it gently toward the old man 
as he sat down, but he shook his head and mo- 
tioned her to read aloud. 

Mary had a clear, silver-toned voice, and she 
read with that natural pathos which true feeling 
always renders effective. That night there was 


I don’t know as uncle Nathan was conscious of depth and sweetness in her reading, that fell like 


it, but Salina’s hand certainly tightened around 
his plump fingers. 

“‘You were kind to her, and I want to thank 
you for it.” 

‘‘ Her! Who are you talking about?” 

“Our Anna. The night has put me so in mind 
of her. I’ve been talking about her to little Mary 
all the evening, and now let me thank you, for 
you were always good to Anna.” 





the voice of an angel on the excited feelings of 
uncle Nathan. The storm was now hushing itself 
in the valley, and her voice rose sweet and clear, 
till it penetrated to the room above, where aunt 
Hannah lay. 

Why had aunt Hannah absented herself from 
family prayer that night? Why did she, as the 


voice of that young girl rose to her ears, cower 
; down in the bed, and nervously draw up the 


Salina drew her hand from uncle Nathan’s, } coverlet to shut those sweet tones out from her 


and folded it in her shawl. 


$ soul? 


(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


TRUST NOT TO THE SUNNY SMILE. 





BY ADA TREVANION. 





Trust not to the sunny smile 

Which plays round a shaded brow, 
For joyless the weary while 

Are the thoughts which lie below; 
As flowers whose rosy bloom 

Is over a tombstone shed, 
A smile may the face illume 

When the heart within is dead. 





The winds may release the waves 
In their hour of brief repose, 
But the faithless deep hides graves, 
Though its tide so softly flows; 





And when the rude whirlwind’s breath 
Hath banished that calm serene, 

The wrecks which have slept beneath 
On its heaving breast are seen. 


The saddest may sometimes seem 
All that souls most bless’d could be, 
But such mirth is a fleeting gleam— 
The calm of a breezeless sea. 
The winds will the billows shake 
Till arise the wrecks of years; 
And chance-words the heart may break 
Which conceals a fount of tears. 




















GENTLEMAN’S LONG PURSE IN NETTING. 





EY MLLE. DEFOUR. 





We give an unusually elegant pattern, this 
month, for a gentleman’s purse. It is the very 
latest brought out in Paris, and would be a suit- 
able present to a brother, father or husband on 
his birth-day. 

Mareriats.—Two skeins of the finest black 
netting silk, six skeins of gold thread, No. 0, two 
very handsome tassels in black and gold, and 
slides to correspond. A very fine netting-needle, 
and mesh, No. 17. 

In doing netting so fine and delicate as that of 
the purse before us, it will be found necessary 
not to fill even the smallest netting-needle too 
full of silk; as if made too full, it becomes so 
difficult to pass through the loops as to tire the 
patience of the best worker. Begin on four 
stitches, made on a thread only as a foundation. 
Draw two off the mesh, and work two on each of 
the four, forming them into a round, and never 
keeping more than two stitches together on the 
mesh. Continue to work round and round, 
making two stitches in every small stitch, and by 
so doing increasing four stitches in every round, 
until there are sixty altogether, when you will 
do forty-nine rounds, without any increase. 

After this, instead of working round, work 
backward and forward fifty rows. Again close 
for a round, with the same number of stitches 
(sixty), and make forty-nine rounds. To de- 
crease for the end, net two stitches together four 
times in every round, until only four stitches 
remain. The two stitches must be taken together 
invariably at the quarters. 

The pattern is darned entirely in gold. A star 
is first done at each side of the lines forming the 
increase or decrease, and the remainder is worked 
from the engraving. The pattern, which occupies 
fifteen stitches, is repeated four times at each 
end. A simple zig-zag pattern, done on each 
side of the opening, strengthens as well as orna- 
ments it. 

In darning netting, always work in one direc- 
tion, if the pattern inclines so; but where (as in 
the present case), there is a centre to each design, 
the darning must radiate from it in opposite 
directions, the right side being to the right, and 
the other being reversed. This purse would look 
well in cerise, blue, or green, and might be darned 
with silver instead of gold, in which case the 
garniture must correspond with it. 
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The silk is the finest made in Paris, and re- ; beauty of the purse depends greatly on the 
sembles that used for Maltese netting. The } extreme fineness of the silk employed for it. 





LADY’S CAMBRIC SACK. 





BY HARRIET BOWEN. 





Tats dressing-gown is of the short length ; muslin, and is tastefully trimmed with needle- 
adapted for the toilet. It is made of cambric { work. 


A CHILD’S FROCK. 


Tue form is that of the blouse, high to the 
] throat, and the sleeves demi-long. It may be 
made either in white cambric muslin, trimmed 


with needlework, or of colored cashmere, orna- 
mented with braid or embroidery. 





Marerrats.—French cambric and fine work- and satin stich. This is a pattern of very great 


| CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
ing-cotton, No. 120. Work in button-hole stitch $ beauty. 


SPARE MY HEART FROM GROWING OLD. 





BY H. HITCHINGS. 








’Tis sad to mark the mind’s decay, 
Feel wit grow dim and memory cold— 
Take these, old Time, take all away, 
But spare my heart from growing old. 


Oxy Time, I ask a boon of thee— 
Thou’st stripped my hearth of many a friend, 
Ta’en half my joys and all my glee— 
Be just for once to make amend; 
And, sinee thy hand must leave its trace, 
Turn locks to grey, turn blood to cold— 
Do what thou wilt with form and face, 
But spare my heart from growing old. 


Give me to live with friendship still, 
And Hope and Love till life be o’er— 
Let be the first the final chill 
That bids the bosom bound no more, 
I know thou’st ta’en from many a mind That so, when I am passed away, 
Its dearest wealth, its choicest store, And in my grave lie slumbering cold, 
And only lingering left behind With fond remembrance friends may say, 
O’er wise Experience’s bitter lore. “His heart, his heart grew never old!” 


An nen Ann nnn nn nnn nn en Renn ene 


JUNE. 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





June, with its flowers, has come, 
List to the bee’s low hum, 

Hear the bright waters flowing, 
See where the buds are blowing. 


June, girlhood of the years, 
Too hopeful yet for tears. 
Alas! soon fails its breath, 
And Winter comes and death! 
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EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Our OrigmaL Srorres.—The newspaper press 
continues to give us the credit of publishing the best 
original tales of any of the magazines. Says The 
People’s Press, at Skowhegan, Me. :—“ Peterson pub- 
lishes more interesting stories than any other maga- 
zine.” The North Carolina Whig says :—“ Its original 
tales are undoubtedly the best published in the United 
States.” The Suffolk (Mass.) Gazette, after copying 
one of our original stories, says:—“ Peterson for 1854 
is greatly improved, both in its style of publication, 
and in the quantity of reading matter. It always 
contains the very best original American tales of any 
work of the kind in the country.” 

More of our stories are copied by the press than 
those of any cotemporary. “Ada Lester’s Season 
In New York,” finished in this number, though un- 
usually long, has been already reprinted in several 
places. The British ladies magazines continually 
take our tales without credit. Those of Germany 
and France translate them almost every month. 
But were we without any corps of original contribu- 
tors at all, we should consider this still the best 
Magazine, in consequence of the copy-righted novels 
of our co-editor, Mrs. Stephens, with whom “power 
and beauty,” as a great critic said, “go hand-in- 
hand.” Where, indeed, is her equal? 

The new volume, beginning with July, will excel 
even this in its literary matter, if possible. 

Our May Nomser anv Ta1s.—Our May number 
was generally pronounced superior even to the April 
one, “Old Snow Ball” being a favorite with every 
body. Says the Mechanicsburg Gleaner:—“ Peter- 
son is the ladies favorite, and well merits its exten- 
sive patronage.” Says the Wooster Republican :— 
“Peterson’s Ladies’ National for May has come to 
hand, and keeps up about an even race with the 
three dollar fashionable monthlies. Its sketches and 
brief tales, are among the best found anywhere.” 
Says the Shepardstown (Va.) Register:—“We have 
received this popular monthly for May, and must 
say without intention of flattery, that it is improving 
rapidly, every number purports to be on a progres- 
sive order, in point of beauty and refinement in 
reading.” 

Yes! we are progressive. The present number, for 
example, is more elegant than even the May one: 
“Picking Cherries” being an unequalled mezzotint, 
and the colored fashion-plate a gem of beauty. With 
the July number begins a new volume, affording a 
capital opportunity to subscribe. So, fair ladies, re- 
commend “The Ladies’ National” to your friends. 
Remember, every person who will send us a club 
gets for a premium a copy of Miss Leslie’s new book 
on cookery. 





‘ 


TABLE. 


How to Remit Monry.—Carefully enclose your 
money, and get the post-master to register the letter: 
in this case the remittance may be at the publisher’s 
risk. In writing the letter, name the post-office, 
county and state. We have now several letters on 
file, which we are unable to attend to, because the 
writers have omitted the’state, and we either cannot 
find the post-office in the published catalogues, or 
find half a dozen of the same name. 

Cuance or Directions.—Whenever a subscriber 
wishes his, or her, post-office address changed, it is 
necessary to state from what office, as well as to what 
one, they wish it altered. To look for a name among 
our forty thousand, without this guide, is like “hunt- 
ing for a needle in a hay-stack.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


My Schools and Schoolmastere; or, The Story of 
My Education. By Hugh Miller. 1 vol. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln.—The author of this autobiography 
is one of the most graphic and eloquent of cotempo- 
rary writers: it is of him that Dr. Buckland said, at 
a meeting of the British Association, “I would give 
my left hand to possess such powers of description.” 
Born in humble life, and brought up as a stone 
mason, he rose, by his energy, good conduct and 
abilities, to high rank as a literary man, and even 
higher as a geologist. The present volume is a nar- 
rative of his boyhood, youth, and earlier manhood, 
terminating at the period when he became editor of 
“The Witness,” the organ of the Free Church move- 
ment in Scotland. Itisa story full of instruction. It 
shows how to‘the self-educated man observation sup- 
plies the place of books; how such education is really 
derived from the best kind of schoolmasters; and 
how no man need despair, whatever his disadvan- 
tages of original position, provided he is in earnest 
in his desire to rise. As the honest record of a 
resolute character’s development this volume is in- 
valuable. It is of course marked by more or less 
peculiarities, as all autobiographies are; but they 
are such as only give zest to the narrative. The 
book throws much light on the condition of the 
working classes in Scotland, and would be merito- 
rious on that account, if no other. It contains 
numerous fine descriptive passages, written in the 
author’s unequalled style. The publishers issue it 
in a very neat form, with a portrait of Mr. Miller in 
the front. It may be had, in this city of H. C. Baird, 
Hart’s Buildings, North Sixth street. 

An Art-Student In Munich. Bg Anna Mary 
Howitt. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Read & Fields,— 
This charming book is the record of a residence in 
Munich, during which the author, a daughter of 
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William and Mary Howitt, studied art with Kol- 
bach. It is brimful of youthful enthusiasm; the 
delicacy of womanly genius; and descriptive pas- 
sages of German art, manners and scenery. The 
reader actually seems to be walking, with the fair 
writer, in the quaint suburbs of Munich, or across 
the green meadows leading to Kolbach’s studio; to 
be watching, with her, the uncovering ef the colossal 
Bavaria, or the acting of the Miracle-Play at Ober- 
Ammergau. It is a real live book, and no mere 
mechanical bit of writing. Apart from its interest 
in other respects, it contains a capital account of the 
best school of art, which these latter days have seen: 
the school of the earnest, religious Germans, which 
almost, if not quite, recalls the age of the Italian 
masters. Ticknor, Read & Co. have issued the 
volume in a very handsome style. 

Spirit Manifestati E. d and Explained. 
By John Bovee Dods. 1 vol. New York: Dewitt & 
Davenport.—In this neat volume we have a series 
of lectures, which, though often delivered orally, are 
now first published. Right glad are we to see them 
in print. If they could be dispassionately read, by 
the believers in what are called spiritual rappings, 
they would do much to explode that disgraceful 
delusion. Mr. Dods does not deny the fact of the 
phenomena, which pass, with so many persons, for 
spiritual manifestations, but he correctly argues that 
it is illogical to refer them to super-natural causes, 
while a possibility is left of their having a natural 
origin. He then explains some laws of the mind not 
generally understood, and in this way gets at the 
source of these curious phenomena. We advise every 
lover of truth, at all interested in the subject, to pur- 
chase the book. 

A Year With the Turke. By W. W. Smyth. 1 
vol. New York: Redfield.—The author of this book 
travelled through both Asiatic and European Turkey, 
within a twelvemonth past, and now offers the fruit 
of his observations to the public, in a well-considered, 
reliable volume. Mr. Smyth speaks highly of the 
Turk, whose character he thinks has been maligned. 
According to him, the Ottoman is not a cruel, brutal 
master, but generous and kindly to his inferiors: and 
altogether the best of the many races inhabiting 
Turkey. The distribution of these various races, 
Greeks, Armenians, Sclavonians, Arnots, Georgians, 
Wallachians, and Turks proper, is explained, by a 
map of Turkey, in which each race has a different 
color. The volume is published with the clear type, 
white paper, and tasteful binding for which Redfield 
has won such a reputation. 


The Two Records: The Mosaic and Geological. By 
Hugh Miller, 1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—A 
lecture delivered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in Exeter Hall, London. Like every 
thing else by Mr. Miller it is sound as well as elo- 
quent. No candid person, after perusing this lecture, 
can say that geology contradicts the Bible, but must 
believe that like every other science, it confirms the 
Word of God. 














The Book of Curiosities. By the Rev. J. Platts. 
1 vol. Philada: Leary & Getz.—This is an octavo 
volume of nearly a thousand pages, illustrated with 
about fifty engravings, and handsomely bound in 
embossed morocco. It contains descriptions of re- 
markable places, beings, animals, customs, experi- 
ments and phenomena, of both ancient and modern 
times, embracing authentic accounts of the most 
wonderful freaks of nature and arts of men. About 
ten thousand of the wonders and curiosities of nature 
and art are thus brought to the reader’s notice. When 
we were a boy, a somewhat similar work, entitled 
“The Hundred Wonders of the World,” was an un- 
failing source of mystery and delight to us; and 
nothing shows the advance of mankind more than 
the difference between that book and this, though 
separated by less than twenty years. Any family 
that buys this volume will ensure to all its members 
a never-failing intellectual treat. 


Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington. Edited by 
B. P. Shillaber, of the Boston Post. 1 vol. New 
York: J. C. Derby. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—We 
have here the real Mrs. Partington, as any one can 
learn for himself, who will attempt to read the book. 
Mr. Shillaber, you will be the death of us yet: we 
have to lay down the volume continually: for, if we 
did not, we should die of laughing. The work is 
worth a dozen doctors. If we had a few more like 
it, there would be no need of lunatic asylums, ai 
least for melancholic patients. The illustrations are 
only less humorous than the text: Mrs. Partington’s 
portrait particularly has one of her jokes in every 
line and wrinkle. The book is got up in the very 
best style. It ought to have an unprecedented sale. 


Martin Merrivale. By Paul Creyton. No. I. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A new serial fiction, 
to be published in elegant numbers, semi-monthly, 
at twelve and a half cents. The author is favorably 
known to our readers as one of our best occasional 
contributors. “Martin Merrivale” opens well. It 
is full of interesting incident, and has a high moral 
tone. The story is that of a young man from the 
country, who attempts, in a great city, to earn a 
livelihood by literature; and we foresee many capital 
sketches of society and men, humorous and pathetic, 
the consequence of this plot. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1854. Edited 
by David A. Wells. 1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln.—Another of the admirable series of year-books 
of facts in science and art. For reference these com- 
pendiums are priceless. We keep them convenient 
in our library, and look into them almost every week. 
The present volume has a good portrait of Professor 
Hitchcock. 


Clinton. A Book For Boys. By William Symonds, 
1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—This is an admi- 
rably told story, and as good in its moral as it is 
captivating in incident. We cordially commend it 
to parents, It is neatly printed, and embellished 
with illustrations. 
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Narrative of a Voyage to the North West Coast of 
America in the years 1811, 1812, 1813 and 1814. By 
Gabriel Frauchere. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.— 
One of the most picturesque narratives of exploration 
we have ever read. As the translator and editor, 
Mr. J. V. Huntington, says, it has really a “ Defoe- 
like simplicity.” The author was a young French 
Canadian, who participated in the foundation of 
Astoria, the first American settlement established on 
the Pacific. The work will have a historic value, for 
it is accurate even to minuteness. Col. Benton has 
pronounced it the most authentic of all the accounts 
of the settlement of Oregon. The volume is beauti- 
fully printed, and illustrated with engravings. The 
translator, himself an authority of high ability, has 
rendered the original with fidelity, spirit and ele- 
gance. 

The Catacombs of Rome. By the Right Rev. Wil- 
liam Ingraham Kip, D. D. 1 vol. New York: Red- 
field.—The author of this work is the Missionary 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church to Cali- 
fornia. He is favorably known to the public by 
several preceding publications of merit. The pre- 
sent volume describes the famous catacombs of Rome, 
the scene of its early Christian worship, and after- 
ward of martyrdom and burial. The book is a vivid 
illustration of the perils of believers during the first 
three centuries. Numerous engravings adorn and 
explain the text. 

The Curse of Clifton. By Mrs. E. D. N. South- 
worth. 2 vole, Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A new 
novel, by a popular female author, who is particularly 
distinguished for the felicity with which she describes 
Virginia life, and who, if she intensified less, and 
was more artistic, might take very high rank as a 
novelist. Mr. Peterson also publishes, “Shannon- 
dale,” “The Mother-In-Law,” “The Deserted Wife,” 
“Virginia and Magdalena,” and other fictions by the 
same author, all in neat editions, at a cheap price. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIES. 


A Cneap Fitterer.—A very cheap and good con- 
trivance for filtering is to take a large garden flower- 
pot, and lay in the bottom a piece of sponge, so as 
to cover the whole. Upon this, put a few smooth, 
clean pebbles, to keep the sponge in its place, and 
fill up the pot, to within two or three inches of the 
brim, with a mixture of one part powdered charcoal, 
to two parts of fine sharp sand. Then cover the top 
of the pot with a piece of clean white flannel, tied 
tightly round the rim with a twine, but so as to sink 
or sway down in the centre. Set the flower-pot in a 
pan or tub, and pour the water into the flannel, let- 
ting it filter through the charcoal, &c.; and, by the 
time it has passed through the sponges, and come 
out at the bottom, it will be clear. 

Essence or FLowers.—Procure the petals of any 
flowers that have an agreeable fragrance, card thin 
layers of cotton wool which dip into the finest Florence 


or Lucca oil, sprinkle a small quantity of fine salt on 
the flowers, and lay them on a layer of cotton, and a 
layer of flowers, until an earthen jar or wide-mouthed 
glass bottle is full, tie the top close with bladder, then 
lay the vessel in a south aspect to the heat of the sun, 
and in fifteen days, when you uncover it, a fragrant 
oil may be squeezed out of the cotton mass altogether, 
which will be found little inferior to the celebrated 
otto of roses, if those flowers have been used. 

MANAGEMENT OF CarPEts.—Previous to laying 
down a carpet, cover the joints of the floor with 
stripes of brown paper; this will prevent the dust 
from rising between the boards. Take up your car- 
pets frequently, and have them shaken and after- 
ward drawn along the surface of a lawn or meadow, 
to remove the dust. If a carpet is kept down too 
long the dust passes through it, and assists to wear 
it out by grinding the under surface. If you want 
to clean a carpet well, put one-third of a bullock’s 
gall into a pint of water, and scrub the carpet with 
it, after it is nailed down; if the carpet is not nailed 
down it will shrink, 


FIRE-SIDE AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue Aviary.—A keeper is first chosen, and then 
all the company assume the names of different birds, 
which they communicate to the keeper, but do not 
make known to each other. The keeper then sets 
down the names of the players, with that of the birds 
they severally represent, lest he should make any 
mistake, and opens the game in a bombastic strain, 
somewhat similar to the following :— 

“Beautiful ladies and brave gentlemen. Regard- 
less of toil, trouble, or expense, I have collected 
together the most magnificent aviary ever seen in 
this, or any other part of the habitable globe. My 
birds are distinguished by the beauty of their plu- 
mage, form, and color; the melody of their voices, 
and their general intelligence.” He then repeats the 
names of the birds thought upon, and expresses his 
desire to know which of his birds are objects of affec- 
tion or antipathy to the company. Turning to the 
nearest lady, he says— y, 

“To which of my birds will you give your heart?” 

“To which will you reveal your secret?” 

“From which would you pluck a feather?” 

The lady may probably reply— 

“T will give my heart to the eagle.” 

“T will tell my secret to the nightingale.” 

“T will pluck a feather from the owl.” 

The keeper makes a note of these dispositions, and 
then addresses the same questions to a gentleman, 
who may reply— 

“T will give my heart to the dove.” 

“T will tell my secret to the lark.” 

“T will pluck a feather from the rook.” 

When any player says he will give his heart to a 
bird named by another for the same gift, or which is 





not in the keeper's list, he must pay a forfeit, and 
make a new choice; and, if he makes a similar mis- 
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take a second time, he must pay another forfeit. The 
game being one solely depending on memory, the 
players must pay great attention to the list of birds, 
when read by the keeper, and to the choice of those 
who speak first. 

When all have answered, the keeper announces the 
names of the persons represented by the birds, and 
commands each to salute the bird to which his or 
her heart was given—to whisper a secret to the one 
thought worthy of such confidence, and receive a for- 
feit from the one whose feather was to be plucked. 

The players are forbidden to give their hearts or 
secrets to themselves, under penalty of a forfeit, or 
desire to pluck their own feathers under a penalty of 
two. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Salad Dressing.—Pound very smoothly the yolks 
of four hard-boiled eggs with two teaspoonfuls of 
unmade mustard, one ditto of pounded sugar, and 
one of salt; mix very gradually with these a teacup- 
ful of very pure oil and four tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar; more salt and acid can be added at pleasure. 
A few drops of chili, or of cayenne pepper, will im- 
prove the mixture. The eggs should be boiled fifteen 
minutes, and allowed to become quite cold before 
they are pounded. Should it curdle, which it will 
do if not very carefully made, add to it the yolk of 
a fresh unboiled egg. 

A Savoury Supper Dish, or to eat with veal at any 
time. Grate four ounces of good lean ham, and mix 
it with a pound of potatoes mashed with fresh butter. 
Add salt, pepper, and two eggs to bind the ingre- 
dients. Mould this into small loaves, and fry, and 
serve either with or without brown gravy. Another 
is, cold meat minced, and boiled in paste, as small 
puddings. Macaroni a la fromage is also a savoury 
supper dish. Croquets are minced meat of various 
kinds, rolled up as small sausages, dipped in egg, 
rolled in bread crumbs, fried, and served with crimped 
parsley. 

Calves Head.—Wash the head, soak it in hot water, 
par-boil it, cut down one-half with the skinned 
tongue, the palate, &c., into dice and other neatly 
shaped bits. Trim and brush the other half with 
egg, and strew crumbs and chopped parsley on it; 
stick butter over it, and set it to brown, basting it 
with more crumbs, &c. Meanwhile stew the re- 
mainder in good veal broth, or other sto.. seasoned 
with mixed spices, lemon, &c. Dish the minced and 
lay the browned head upon it. Garnish with brain 
cakes, forced-meat balls, or fried cinnets. 

Green Gooseberry Pudding.—Boil together, from 
ten to twelve minutes, a pound of gooseberries, five 
ounces of sugar, and rather more than a quarter of 
& pint of water; then beat the fruit to a mash, and 
stir to it an ounce and a half of fresh butter: when 
nearly or quite cold, add two ounces and a half of 
very fine bread crumbs and four well-whisked eggs. 
Bake the pudding half an hour. 





Green Gooseberry Jam.—Cut the stalks and tops 
from the fruit; weigh, and bruise it slightly, boil it 
for six to seven minutes, keeping it well turned 
during the time; then, to every three pounds of fruit 
add two pounds and a half of pounded sugar; boil 
the preserve quickly for three-quarters of an hour. 
It must be constantly stirred and carefully cleared 
from scum, employing either a wooden or a china 
spoon. The German-enamelled stew-pans are now 
used for the purpose of making preserves. 

White Currant Jam.—Boil together quickly for 
seven minutes equal quantities of fine white currants 
carefully picket from their stalks, and of the best 
pounded white sugar passed through a sieve. Stir 
the preserve gently the whole time and be careful to 
skim it thoroughly. Just before it is taken from the 
fire throw in the strained juice of one good lemon 
to four pounds of the fruit. 

To Prevent Rust.—A composition that will effect- 
ually prevent iron, steel, &c., from rusting. Mix with 
fat oil varnish four-fifths of well rectified spirit of 
turpentine. Apply this varnish with a sponge, and 
the articles will retain their metallic brilliancy, and 
not be liable to rust. 

Nitre Whey.—Pour into the boiling milk and water 
a dessert spoonful of the sweet spirit of nitre; strain, 
sweeten, and drink as warm as possible. Its use is 
that of promoting perspiration, without the stimu- 
lating effects of wine whey. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Fig. .—A Morning Dress oF PEARL COLORED 
DE Latn, made with a basque corsage open in front, 
and trimmed with a pink plaid ribbon. The sleeves 
are open on the back of the arm as far up as the 
elbow, (a style very fashionable at present) and 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt and basque. 
Bows of ribbon ornament the sleeves and basque. 
Mull under-sleeves, fastened by a band at the wrist. 
A Valenciennes lace, set on rather full, finishes the 
neck of the corsage. Cap of Valenci , tri d 
with bows of pink plaid ribbon. 

Fie. u.—A Dress OF PLAIN WHITE CAMBRIC, skirt 
full and plain. The basque is very deep and trimmed 
with a worked cambric ruffle. The sleeves are finished 
in a corresponding style. Straw bonnet, ornamented 
at the sides with bouquets of wild flowers. A wreath 
of the same trims the face of the bonnet. 

Fig. 11.—Tue Fiorentine.—This is of the Talma 
shape, being of a very light fabric, it is specially 
adapted for very warm weather. It is made of black 
Bruxelles net with a beautiful application of vine 
leaves and grapes intermingled in two shades of green 
silk, the color of the leaf and grape being varied. 
The stalks are of dark tan colored silk. The design, 
an exact copy of nature, is another of Mr. Bell’s chef 
d’ouvres. 

Fie. 1v.—A Boxxet composed oF BLACK Lace 
AND Pipines OF GREEN SiLK.—The under-trimming 
consists of flowers, white blonde, and ribbon. It 
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will be observed that the flowers are only on one 
side of the face, reaching nearly across the forehead, 
whilst the trimming on the opposite side consists of 
ribbon bows and lace. 

Fig. v.—Youne Lapy’s CostumE.—Robe of pink 
barege; the skirt ornamented with Bayadere stripes 
in black, running horizontally. Mantelet of dark- 
blue silk, edged with broad silk fringe of the same 
color; and above the fringe several rows of dark-blue 
velvet. The corsage of the barege dress is made 
half-high, and over it is worn a canezou of white 
muslin, high to the throat. The sleeves of the 
canezou are loose at the ends, and are finished with 
rows of vandyked needle-work. The front of the 
bonnet is of Leghorn, and the crown is drawn pink 
silk.. Round the edge of the bonnet, a ruche of 
narrow pink ribbon. Under-rimming, bouquets of 
roses; and across the upper part of the forehead a 
plaiting of hair. A green parasol. 

Fie. vi.—Littte Boy’s Dress.—Jacket of che- 
quered cashmere; the chequers running in a lozenge 
form, and the pattern black on a cinnamon-colored 
ground. The jacket has a short basque or skirt, and 
is edged with several rows of narrow black velvet 
ribbon. It is fastened up the front by a row of black 
velvet buttons. Trousers of white linen drilling. The 
sleeves of the jacket, which are demi-long and loose, 
are trimmed at the ends with rows of velvet ribbon. 
Full under-sleeves of white cambric, the fulness 
gathered at the wrists on plain bands. A plain linen 
collar and straw cap. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Grenadine or twisted silk is 
the material most in favor for summer dresses, though 
tissues, bareges, lawns and India silk are very much 
worn. The twisted silk possesses the advantage of 
wearing well, and not “rumpling” as much as most 
materials, but it costs much more. The usual price 
for a good grenadine is a dollar or a dollar and a 
quarter a yard. There are many skirts woven a 
disposition, without flounces, and others again have 
two or three broad flounces woven in wreaths, 
arabesque figures, satin stripes, plaids of bright 
colors, &c. Some of the prettiest grenadines are of 
beautiful plaids, of very soft tints, with flounces of 
either a deeper or some well contrasting shade. Some 
of these dresses have deep blue patterns for the 
flounces, on a lighter blue check—green on a lavender 
or stone check—and similar combinations. Some 
carriage d have fi of two colors, for 
instance, on a plain dove colored dress, a flounce of 
dove color like the silk and a plain light blue flounce. 

A Novetry in Paris caprice, has become quite a 
feature on the promenade this year, consisting of 
white muslin dresses with flounces, with mantles of 
the same; white bonnets with garniture, whether of 
flowers or marabouts entirely white. Sometimes the 
entire whiteness of this toilet is relieved by the 
garniture of the dress being posed of bouill 
reaching to the knee, through which are passed 
ribbons of bright pink or blue, exactly in the fashion 
worn more than twenty years ago. These dresses, 
worn with the mantle and bonuet to match, seem 














made expressly for wear in the Americaine—the 
carriage so much in vogue for the Bois de Boulogne; 
it would be impossible to keep them from getting 
crumpled and faded in any other description of 
vehicle. 

THERE is nothing new in the cut of dresses. 
Nearly all dishabilles are made with a high body. 
For dress toilets, the bodies are always open, some- 
times with cross bars, so as to show off the richness 
of the lace chemisette mixed with embroideries. 
Dresses of summer silk have an abundance of 
flounces. 

A GREAT many flounces are ornamented with a 
narrow guipure laid on flat and having a colored 
ribbon under it. The same ornament is also employed 
on the body and sleeves, which last, though varying 
in trimming, undergo but little change of form. Those 
most generally worn are the Anne of Austria sleeve, 
the single and double pagoda sleeve, the sleeve slit 
up on both sides with cross bands of ribbon, or only 
on the outside, as on our fashion plate, and lastly the 
sleeve with revers, or cuffs. 

We may mention that the skirt and corsage of 
dresses are usually made separate. In this way a 
black silk basque can be worn with a white or any 
colored skirt, on a cool day, and for a young lady a 
white basque with colored skirts is a most charming 
style. In general, dresses of silk or any heavy 
material have the skirt set on in large flat plaits, and 
those of transparent textures are set on in gathers. 

Cotxars are still worn rather large, and those 
edged with deep vandyke points are most in favor. 
The needlework, with which they are thickly covered, 
is intermingled with small eyelet holes, producing a 
light and lace-like effect. Valenciennes insertion is 
not unfrequently introduced along with needleworh: 
These large vandyked collars have a very pretty 
effect when worn with high dresses. The chemisettes 
worn with high dresses frequently have collars 
attached to them. The collar is then of small size, 
and is usually edged with one or more rows of Valen- 
ciennes, set on full. Vast numbers of under-sleeves, 
in various styles, are now in course of preparation. 
The most favorite form for under-sleeves is that con- 
sisting of one large puff, confined at the wrist by 
band, over which is worn a broad turned-up cuff of 
needlework ; frequently eyelet-hole work, with pointed 
vandykes. Sleeves of nansouk, of the form just 
mentioned, and richly ornamented with eyelet-hole 
work, are intended to be worn without the turned-up 
cuffs. 

Summer Bonnets.—Some of the prettiest and at 
the same time most serviceable bonnets which we 
have seen, have been made of grey or drab-colored 
erape and silk. One is composed of frills and drab 
silk, embroidered with light-blue chenille. These 
frills are separated one from another by ruches of 
light-blue ribbon. The trimming consists of a large 
rose, composed of light-blue and drab-colored crape, 
placed on one side, and of flowers, blonde, and ribbon, 
in the inside. The same style of bonnet, in dust- 
color and pink, is exceedingly pretty. 





